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Evening Dress, Figs. 1 and: 2. 

- Tuts-suit consists of ani under dress, of plain 
blue gros grain, and an over dress of blue and 
white chiné gros grain. Fig. 1 shows the under 
dress without the trimming, and Fig. 2 shows 
the same trimmed with ruffles and puffs of white 
organdy, and black velvet bows. Pleated Swiss 
muslin fichu, with ruffles of the same, which are 
edged on one side with lace half an inch wide. 
On the middle of the fichu in the back is a vel- 
vet bow with long ends; a bunch of flowers is 
fastened in the front of the corsage. To make 
the over dress, cut for the vesti fronts of blue 

grain and white silk lining two pieces from 
Fig. 7, Supplement, allowiftig an inch and a 
quarter extra material on the front edge; then 
cut of chiné gros grain two pieces each from 
Figs. 8 and 9, and one piece from Fig. 10, hav- 
ing first joined on the pieces turned down in 
Supplement, Figs. 8-10, and allowed twelve 
inches extra material on the under edge of Figs. 
9 and 10, in the direction of the arrow-heads. 
Cut the sleeves from Fig. 11, observing the con- 
tour of the under part. ‘The sleeves, as well as 
the back and side forms, are lined with white 
silk, but on Figs. 9 and 10 the lining only ex- 
tends from the upper edge to the bottom of the 
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Fig. 1.—Eventnc Dress.—FRont. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 7-11. 


material on the front edge, of, the right front; 
(Fig: 7) down on the under side; and work the 
button-holes ; the extra material on the left front 
is left for a fly, _Run the material and lining to- 
gether, and sew.on buttons.” Both parts are 
corded on the bottom. Baste the vest fronty 
together according to the corresponding figures, 
and join them with-the back and side forms. 
Arrange the over dress in pleats at the bottom 
of the waist, bringing xX on @, and drape it on 
the sides, bringing the x’s of Fig. 8 on @ of Fig. 
9. Cord the neck of the over dress, and trim it 
on the outer-edge with a gathered ruffle,-as 
shown by the illustration; the seam made by 
doing this is covered by velvet ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide. . On the sides, covering the 
layer of pleats, set bows of velvet ribbon three 
inches and a quarter wide. Sew up each sleeve 
from 22 to 23, set a ruffle on the bottom six 
inches and a half wide, and sloped toward the 
ends to a width of three inches and a quarter ; 
in doing this gather the sleeve slightly, and cover 
the seam of the ruffle with velvet ribbon. Set 
on the bow as shown by the illustration, and sew 
the sleeves into the corded armholes according 
to the corresponding figures. 
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waist.. After basting the material.on the lining, 
sew up the darts in the-fronts, fold the extrai,} 





PARIS LADPIES’-MAIDS. 


4 § 

HE class of. servants, which it is most diffi- 

-& cultto keep in Paris is that of femmes de 
chamb?e.. a of all kinds usually hesitate a lit- 
tle before they give warning, ‘for changing is a 
nuisance to-them as well as to their masters ; but 
Paris ladies’-maids shift about as easily as but- 
terflies ina garden. And yet these very women, 

with all their capriciousness, do not go‘in for 

vanity or its satisfactiotis ; they never wear their 

mistress’s dressés,.dt Setzwp for sham ladies, as 

do English women of their ¢lass. _ ‘I'he spectacle 

which is so abundant at tlie West. End. of: Lon- 

don on a Sunday afternoon, when the streets are 
’ filled with ridiculous creatures out for half a day, 
who imagine. that they disguise their position in 

life by the flashy clothes they wear, but who sim- 

ply make themselves thereby vulgar and con- 

temptible, is unknown in Paris or in any part of 

France. The French maid is ceasing to wear 

caps in the street, and is adopting bonnets— 

that, unhappily, is true; but she dresses like 

what she is—respectably ; and however we may 

deplore the gradual disappearance out-of-doors 

of the type of twenty years ago, we still find it 

inside the houses, where the maid’s white apron 

and the bright cap with its starched strings con- 
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Fig. 2.—Eventnc Dress.—Bacx. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, II., Figs, 7-11. 


tinue to exist in all their merit. ‘The French 
maid goes after love, not vanity; but even love 
does not render her less thrifty; and, like all 
other ‘servants of her race, she lays by regularly : 
at two-and-twenty she has a small account at the 
savings-bank; and at thirty she possesses five 
railway debentures or a little rente; and if she 
does not marry, she has stored up, by the time 
she is an old woman, a few hundred pounds, and 
can go back to her village to end her days in 
peace, The men do just the same; and the 
economizing, prudent spirit of the nation is al- 
most as evident in them as in the miserly peas- 
ants who live on nothing but black bread, but 
who have a long stocking full of gold hidden 
away under a tile in the floor. 

There are scamps enough among them, but 
there are a great many excellent creatures too, 
and quantities of brave girls who stick to their 
religious duties, and get up in the early morning 
to go to mass, and who walk to their beds down 
those foul corridors with their eyes straight be- 
fore them, and their ears resolutely closed, like 
little saints that no temptation can touch. Those 
are the people who counterbalance the cooks that 
rob you, and the valets who smash your glasses, 
and the coachmen who provide for their children 
by selling your oats. 
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@® Tue Publishers take pleasure in 
announcing that they have secured for 
the new Volumes of Harper’s Maca- 
zing, Harper’s WEEKLY, and HarPER’s 
Bazar the most brilliant and fascinating 
array of literary and artistic attractions 
ever offered simultaneously to the Ameri- 
can public, They comprise, for imme- 
diate issue, besides others that will be in 
due time announced: in these columns, 
the following works : 

“ MippLeMarcu,” a new serial story 
by Georce Exior, to commence in 
Harper’s Week ty for December 16. 

“ Miss or Mrs. ?” by WILKIE COLLINS, 
illustrated with striking full-page en- 
gravings from original drawings, to com- 
mence in Harper’s Bazar for Decem- 
ber 23. 

“ BLapDE-o’-Grass,” by B. L. FARJEON, 
author of “Joshua Marvel,” with many 
beautiful illustrations, to commence De- 
cember 16. 

“THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE,” 
by AntTHOoNY TROLLOPE, with illustra- 
tions, to commence in an early number 
of Harper’s MAGAZINE. 

They have also secured the plates 
and advance sheets of “ Lonpon: a 
PitcrimaceE,” by Gustave Doré and 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, a new and, mag- 
nificent series of illustrations from the 
pencil of the great French artist. 


whose writings have won deserved pop- 
ularity by their purity of tone, genial im- 
agination, and fascinating style, will be 
commenced early in the year. 

The great Spanish statesman, EMILIo 
CASTELAR, will furnish an important and 
interesting paper for an early number of 
HarPER’S MaGAZINnE on “ Republican- 
ism in Europe.” 

These unprecedented attractions will 
require occasional literary Supplements 
to Harper’s Bazar and HarPER’s 
WEEKLY, which will be included in the 
regular issue, free of charge to sub- 
scribers. 

We congratulate the readers of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and Bazar 
on the rich and tempting intellectual re- 
past provided for their enjoyment, and 
upon the rare privilege of sitting down 
to their monthly or weekly feast of fancy 
and flow of soul with such a select and 
excellent company of entertainers as 
GeorGe Exiot, WILKIE COLLINS, AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE, CHARLES LEVER, Pro- 
fessor De MILLE, B. L. Faryeon, Gus- 
TAVE Dorf, Miss Mutock, Miss Brap- 
pon, M. D. Conway, PorTE Crayon, 
BayarD TaYLor, R. H. SropparpD, JOHN 
Hay, Harriet PRescotr SPoOFFORD, 
EuGENE Lawrence, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Tuomas Nast, Sot Eyrince, Jun, 
CHARLES Parsons, W. L. SHEPPARD, 
JuLes TAVERNIER, and many others of 
high rank in the world of letters and 
art. In securing this unprecedented 
array of splendid names, the Publishers 
are only carrying out their original de- 
sign, and fulfilling what they conceive 
to be the legitimate duty of the con- 
ductors of widely circulated and popu- 
lar periodicals. They intend that wher- 
ever their periodicals circulate they shall 
exert a healthful influence in every de- 
partment of literature and art ; and that 
in the future, as in the past, they shall 
be not only unsurpassed but unapproach- 
able in the sphere of illustrated journal- 
ism. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BazaR meet and satisfy the intellectual 
wants of the great mass of intelligent 
American readers ; and in treating of 
literary, political, social, or domestic 
themes, offer an amount of wholesome 
instruction, recreation, and amusement 
which will be sought elsewhere in vain. 
They represent, therefore, for every 


. American household the Graphic Lit- 


erature of the World. 
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Ya Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. Zhis will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 783. 

(ae Cut Paper Patterns of the Elegant Low- 
necked Evening Dress, with Adjustable Court 
Train -and Round Skirt, illustrated on page 780 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents, A Cut Paper Pattern of a 
New and Stylish Watteau Mantle, with Pleated 
Blouse -Waist, Watteau Over-Skirt, and Walking 
Skirt, will be published with the next Number. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement in Number 46. 

1a Our next Supplement Nugber will con- 
tain Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions of a 
great number of Elegant Fancy Articles, suitable 
for Holiday Gifts ; together with Ladies’ Winter 
Bonnets, Mantelets, Fackets, Suits, Linge ie, etc. 





LUCK. 


\ E are all acquainted with people who 

seem born with a silver spoon in their 
mouths — emphatically lucky people, espe- 
cially if there is any thing in the spoon. 
Their first early needs amply supplied, they 
glide into a roseate childhood ; they have all 
the diseases incident to that period at the 


; -| proper time; they escape from the hands of 
A new Novel by Miss THACKERAY, | bartte gd oe 


careless nurses; when they fall it is upon their 
fect. At school they are the favorites of pu- 
pils and teachers; they take the prizes, and 
spell to the head; they are never kept after 
hours, or disciplined with the ferule. They 
learn to swim without trouble, and skating 
is second nature. As they advance in years, 
they assume, gracefully, all the accomplish- 
ments and dignities of each period; they are 
never awkward ; they always know what to 
do with their hands; they are never at a loss 
for something to say, nor under obligations 
to the weather; and when they speak the 
world applauds. 

“Surely they carry a talisman under their 
tongues ;” they have the “ gift of gab,” and 
know how to persuade. To be sure, they 
may not be the people who discover the great 
laws of nature, who write the immortal epics, 
or read the heavens like an open book; but 
undoubtedly they are very pleasant folks to 
meet in every-day life; the hours slip along 
for them on stich a silken thread that they 
can afford to be amiable and magnanimous, 

There are those, however, who are lucky 
in essentials, and those who are fortunate 
only in trifles—if there are such things. The 
latter invariably see the moon over the right 
shoulder, buy every thing at a bargain, find 
the persons they wish to find, and avoid the 
others, hold the bowers in euchre and the 
honors in whist, and keep their umbrellas 
till they wear out; time and tide seem to 
wait upon them ; they catch the train at the 
last minute; though late at concert or lec- 
ture, they find the best seats: while the for- 
mer seem acquainted with that tide in the 
affairs of men which leads on to fortune. 
When they travel, it is always the car just 
ahead or just behind which runs off an em- 
bankment; it is always the bank in which 
they do not take stock which breaks, the of- 
fice in which they did not insure that fails. 
The gas which illumines the lucky man’s 
house never transforms itself from an angel 
of light to a demon threatening the life of 
his family ; the water-pipes, with proper re- 
gard for new paper and fresh carpets, take 
care to burst only when it is perfectly con- 
veniont, and at a season when the plumbers 
are not overworked. The lost will which 
he seeks comes to light ; the woman he loves 
smiles upon him; the things he covets come 
to him as if by some natural attraction, as 
if there were some fitness between them. His 
letters never miscarry; and whoever knew 
the lucky man to be dunned? He seems to 
possess a charm for keeping creditors and 
other misfortunes at arms-length. Though 
flood or flame should destroy his home, and 
all his worldly goods resolve into their ele- 
ments, friendship with its hundred hands 
will reach out to his succor across mount- 
ains or seas. Heis the hero of to-day. His 
pictures bring fabulous prices, his books pass 
through innumerable editions, his poems are 
never parodied. He gets his case in court, 
and his seat in the Senate; and when he 
runs for office, it is as if the office ran. for 
him. Wherever he goes he is the wel- 
come visitor. People stand aside to let 
him pass on to fortune, take off their hats 
to him, lay down their lives for him: while 
ever beside him walks his pale brother, 
the Unlucky, whose shadow-like existence 
lends a lustre to the other's. This one has 





known the vicissitudes of fortune, the cold 
shoulder of the world; he has been beaten 
with many stripes; he has been in prison, in 
exile; his father disinherits him ; his wife is 
a shrew; the publishers refuse his works; 
“the butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker” 
refuse him credit, and he is frequently out at 
elbow. Though he may be met in broad- 
cloth and velvet in the best society, it is his 
daughter who elopes with her dancing-mas- 
ter, it is his sermon that is pronounced heret- 
ical, it is his pocket that gets picked in the 
crowd. He may be handsome or ugly, cul- 
tivated or illiterate; but neither his beauty 
nor his culture will avail him in this encoun- 
ter with ill luck. Whilé he is thinking 
what to say, the lucky man has said it; the 
lucky man gives ignorance and ugliness a 
varnish. People never laugh at Unlucky’s 
jokes, while the other’s commonplaces be- 
come classical. To be sure, we may say 
that such a constant run of luck is prosaic 
—smacks of the drawing-room and the easy- 
chair; does not admit of enough variety in 
the scenic effect; throws the picture of life 
into broad sunshine, unrelieved, like Chinese 
art, by shade or perspective; that it lacks 
the elements of romance or adventure. The 
lucky man never knew the sensation of hun- 
ger or of fear, perhaps; his emotions move in 
a confined orbit, certainly; but, for all this, 
how many an unlucky genius, whose every 
atom answers electrically to the world’s 
teuch, but would exchange his dinner of 
herbs, which imagination flavors, for the 
other’s stalled ox ? 

Yes, we all sigh to be lucky; and perhaps 
we pay our homage to success from the con- 
sciousness that failure means want of will 
or vital force; perhaps we dimly recognize 
some subtile harmony existing between luck 
and the lucky—that it is only the natural 
outgrowth of their nature, the efflorescence 
of their lives! 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Good Ententions. 


Y DEAR DICK,— Yesterday I was stroll- 

i. ing home from collecting a semi-annual 
dividend, which, although not enormous, it 
is always very agreeable to collect, and per- 
haps gives me as much pleasure as the huge 
slices of: profits that fall to the great nabobs 
in business. As I sauntered along, wonder- 
ing, as usual, why people hurried so eagerly, 


.I remembered the leisure life of the Old 


World, when I made the grand tour, and 
the lordly manner in which people who re- 
ceived smaller dividends than that in my 
pocket conducted themselves. When they 
arrived at a very shabby hotel, for instance, 
these complacent good people recorded them- 
selves as rentiers—a superb title, such as Mi- 
das might have adopted, or Mehemet Ali, 
when Egypt was virtually his farm. They 
were not professional men, nor mechanics, 
nor bankers; indeed, they were not workers 
at all, still less producers. But they were 
receivers of rents. It might be but a divi- 
dend of ten frances, but they were capitalists. 
They put the lumps of sugar in their glasses 
of water with the air of Cleopatra dropping 
pearls into her wine. 

It seemed to me that I had something of 
that feeling as I bore the little dividend 
homeward in my pocket. But then, remem- 
bering the amusement with which I used to 
contemplate the class of fellow-travelers who 
called themselves rentiers, I was uncomfort- 
ably conscious that it was quite as absurd 
for me to plume myself upon my lean rev- 
enue, and I fell to thinking of the chances 
of its increase. In the midst of my medita- 
tions Plutus drove by in his chariot with 
purple panels, and as I looked at my fellow- 
rentier I asked myself what good reason 
there was in the nature of things that he 
should be so much richer than his coach- 
man—“or than you?” added my compla- 
cent consciousness to myself. I smiled a 
little, for I reflected with some soreness 
upon the occasion when I was just going to 
be rich and missed it. It was a very simple 
circumstance, and one that I have no doubt 
is familiar to the experience of many a man, 
for it was only this: 

One day young Plutus came to my room 
and said that his father would gladly sell 
me a little stock, which he believed would 
prove to be very valuable. He told me all 
that he knew about it, and I thanked him, 
but begged to delay my answer. Then I 
went among my friends and advised with 
them, and the opinion of each one made me 
more uncertain. A note from Plutus begged 
me to decide. ..I replied that I was just 
about to do so. More visits.to friends, and 
more perplexing counsel, left me in a pitiable 
condition. Another note from Plutus in- 


formed me that he must positively know my 
decision by noon of the next day. Iscratched 
my head in despairing doubt. There was 
an evident risk in the venture, and I had 
but a small sum of money; but, on the other 
hand, there was the advice of a friend, and a 
sound judge of the situation. But, again, he 





was a banker, and might so readily be de- 
ceived by his own wishes. Besides, the hab- 
it of praising operations in which he was 
interested might warp his judgment even in 
dealing with a friend. But after a long 
wrestle with the reasons for accepting his 
offer and the objections to them, I decided 
that I would take the stock. It was nearly 
three o’clock when I hastened into his office 

and Plutus said, quietly, that as I had not 
wished to buy, he had sold the stock to some 
one else. “But, my gracious, Plutus, I was 
just going to take it!” He smiled and said 
that he had mentioned noon as the hour by 
which he wished to hear from me, and that 
as I had not answered by that time, he was 
compelled ‘to suppose that I did not wish it. 

I could not fairly complain, and I confess 
that I walked away rather ruefully. And 
to-day that somebody else also drives a char- 
iot with purple panels, and I suppose that 
the friends with whom I am walking when 
it passes are amazed by hearing me say that 
I was just going to have that chariot. And 
when we contemplate, in passing, that fine 
house upon Murray Hill, I say to them that 
I was just going to be rich. But just going 
to be is like poverty living in a hovel next 
to a palace. There seems to be but a wall 
between, yet the distance is immeasurable. 
Remembering these things, and meditating . 
my little dividend, I saw a lady brush with 
her ample drapery a cooky from an old 
woman’s stall. The cooky was round, and 
as it fell, rolled swiftly toward the gutter. 
A little street boy looked at it longingly, 
and while he stared, fascinated, the cake 
went over the curb and dropped into the 
dirty water. Such a look of pain came over 
the boy’s face that I said, “ Why didn’t you 
pick it up, you foolish child?” And he re- 
plied, sniveling, with mingled hunger and 
disappointment, “I was jest a-going to!” 
I gave the boy the price of several cookies, 
for I recognized myself in him. Plutus will 
tell you that I was that very boy who was 
only “jest a-going to,” and, therefore, lost 
his cooky. 

It is the temperament of that boy which 
makes so much unhappiness among our fel- 
low-travelers; and it is something to strug- 
gle with earnestly, as with a habit of stam- 
mering or personal untidiness. I sit in the 
cars and observe some unfortunate who only 
looks longingly at the cooky, and sees it 
plunge into the foul ditch. He is carried 
beyond his station, and says, piteously, that 
he was just going to ask the conductor. 
The boy comes with the papers, and when 
he is gone my traveler was just going to call 
him, and so must chase him through the train 
in vain. A lady enters, and no one rising, 
she passes along until the man in the most 
disagreeable seat offers it to her; and then 
my traveler is deeply troubled because he 
was just going to give her his corner. 

I am very sure that Serus is of that opin- 
ion. If you know him, you know one of the 
most amiable and charming of men. He 
seems to you a model of courtesy and kind- 
ness; and as you watch him, no longer young, 
but full of sympathy and of sagacity, you 
wonder that he is a lonely bachelor, who 
should be the head of a happy household. 
Serus and I were school-mates, and I knew 
all his loves and friendships. Indeed, as we 
grew he became my confidential friend, and 
I knew the story of his heart. He loved 
Aurelia, whom all men admired, and I think 
that she was not averse to him. But the 
months passed, and suitors came and pressed, 
and still she said nay. Perhaps she won- 
dered why Serus did not speak: perhaps she 
suspected at last that her own heart had de- 
ceived her. Yet, however it was, Leo came 
one day, manly, generous, winning; and at 
last he won. If there were any doubt in 
any mind about her feeling for him—if any 
body guessed that under his image upon her 
heart another was more deeply impressed—it 
was not said. The bride was beautiful, the 
groom was worthy; and if any heart heard 
a minor in the marriage bells, or caught a 
glimpse of rue in the nuptial wreath, it was 
its own secret. i 

I saw, indeed, the change in Serus. Isaw 
the pallor in his cheek, and the restless man- 
ner; and one day, when we were all bidden 
to the wedding-feast, he came to my room, 
and the strong man was overwhelmed with 
passionate emotion and despair. “I have 
no right to live. A thousand times I have 
been on the verge of asking her. I was just 
going to ask her when I heard of her en- 
gagement.” We stood together at the wed- 
ding. There was no cloud upon the bride’s 
brow; there was no doubt in the groom’s 
smile. The day was lovely; the flowers per- 
fumed the sunshine. Every body smiled and 
said that such matches were made in heaven. 
But it was the saddest wedding that I re- 
member. It was many years ago, and Serus 
and the wife of Leo are sincere friends to- 
day. Perhaps to both the past is a faded 
dream. Time, indeed, dulls every sorrow. 
It is a kindness, but not necessarily a gain. 
Serus is still the lovely youth of my boyhood 
grown old. Hehas never married.. Nobody 
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knows that he ever wished to marry. But 
in the spacious library in which his time is 
chiefly passed there is a legend printed in 
gold over the fire-place, so large and legible 
. that every body is compelled to see it : ‘“‘ Hell 
is paved with good intentions.” And ifsome 
visitor, curiously regarding it, asks him at 
length what it means, Serus answers, with 
a grave smile, “It is the text of the sermon 
of life.” 

I suppose you know the men who are just 
going to have fortunes fall to them, and whose 
careers are blank. If you will give me leave, 
I will take you to a club where you shall see 
those who were just going to do every thing 
that others have done. The other day a 
young gentleman took me aside and begged 
me to look over a manuscript book of poems, 
in which he said that I should see that he 
was just going to have made his fame by 
poetry in the new style when Tom and the 
rest came out with their books. Jason told 
me that he was just going to invent the elec- 
tric telegraph when Morse happened to step 
in and reap the glory; and old Dennis has 
said to me confidentially that he was just 
going to write up the Arthur legends when 
Tennyson happened to publish the “ Mort 
@’ Arthur.” 

No, my dear Dick, it is not those who are 
just going to do, but those who do, that help 
the world forward. When my father was 
a boy he went to shoot deer in Maine with 
my uncle Bob. My father went as a kind 
of ideal hunter—that is to say that he had 
every kind of convenience, a shooting cos- 
tume, and a perfect apparatus for his pur- 
pose. But Uncle Bob went, as we say, any- 
how. Yet whenever at the critical moment 
my father had brought all his forces to bear 
upon the beautiful enemy—ping! went Un- 
cle Bob’s rifle, and the deer dropped. And 
every time my father turned and exclaimed, 
testily, “Hang it, Robert! I was just going 
to shoot him!” Perhaps he would have done 
so; but Uncle Bob did so. There is many a 
man who dies a drunkard just as he was go- 
ing to abandon drinking. The famous horse 
was just going to live upon a straw a day 
when he died. My boy, it isn’t enough to 
have good intentions. Half of the wrecks 
and failures that we see among men “ meant 
well.” But what avails to point your prow 
toward the Cape of Good Hope, if you have 
not force enough to prevent your ship from 
drifting to the frozen ocean ? 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 

HE engraving on page 780, of whiclr a cut 

paper pattern is given, presents the newest 
features in evening dresses. ‘The low corsages 
sent over this season by Parisian modistes are 
simple round waists without points or postilion. 
It is said that Worth brought about this return 
to a fashion not long laid aside because of his 
admiration for the handsome sashes that accom- 
pany these waists. The top of the corsage is 
very low, and is prettily rounded in the shoul- 
ders, instead of being half high and square, in the 
style worn last winter. The trimming is a sort 
of bertha, or else Grecian folds. The sleeve is 
a mere epaulet or a tiny puff. Trained skirts 
with short over-skirts are not as fashionable at 
present as short under-skirts with trained over- 
skirts. The engraving represents an adjustable 
court train, that may be left flowing its graceful 
length, or shortened by tapes underneath to a 
trained or shorter bouffant over-skirt. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


Creamy white faille is chosen for wedding 
dresses this season in preference to the more 
heavily repped Ottoman silk that is now imitated 
in cheap fabrics. Satin is no longer the first 
choice. ‘The finest faille shown at the large dry- 
goods houses is marked $8 a yard; French mo- 
distes import a rarely beautiful faille that costs 
$10. From eighteen to twenty yards are required 
by the modistes for a wedding dress. Point 
lace is the favorite garniture, though a few are 
adopting the foreign fashion of simple tulle trim- 
mings for the ceremony dress, reserving the lace 
flounces that in Europe are only worn by mar- 
ried ladies for the reception given a day or two 
afterward. 

_ When the ceremony is performed in church the 
corsage is high, with antique sleeves straight to 
the elbow, with tulle frills below. The back of 
the waist has a postilion-basque, and is usually 
made with double side bodies and a seam down 
the middle; the front is now cut off straight, and 
has a belt of four faille folds, beginning at the 
seam under the arms. ‘I'wo faille bows are in 
front. The neck is cut round, square, or heart- 
shaped, as the figure may require, but is always 
filled in with diagonal folds of soft tulle. Some- 
timesa Marie Antoinette collar, or a peasant fichu 
of faille (a sort of doubled kerchief), surrounds 
the neck. The skirt is a short front with trained 
over-skirt. This trained upper skirt, with folds 
hanging smoothly from the belt, is especially 
handsome for wedding dresses, producing a much 
finer effect beneath the bridal veil than the short 
upper skirts so easily disarranged. As the skirt 
of wedding dresses is all of one fabric, this train 
is usually sewed in with the side breadths, and 
is sometimes cut off square below the breadths 
of the short front. Brides no longer young, and 





widows marrying again, wear pale pearl-colored 
faille. For weddings at home low corsages are 
made in the manner described above for evening 
dresses. A lovely wedding dress made lately 
.of pearl-colored faille had the trained breadths 
covered to the waist by fourteen gathered ruffles, 
arranged in pairs, overlapping. On each side 
was a broad revers held back by three immense 
bows. The front breadth had three broad 
flounces below, and a tiny apron above drawn 
back in many wrinkles. A wide faille sash, one 
end hanging on each side. High waist, with 
basque back, belted front, and point lace trim- 
ming. 

Brides now wear orange blossoms alone, with- 
out the jasmine and spirea oqnce mingled with 
them. A set consists of a long spray for each 
side of the skirt, a double spray for the postilion- 
basque, a corsage bouquet to be placed high on 
the left side, instead of in front, and a crown 
wreath, with long sprays falling over the back 
hair. 

A novelty at a French modiste’s is a bridal 
veil of tulle, dotted with chenille like tiny flakes 
of snow. ‘These imported veils are much short- 
er than those made here, measuring only two 
yards in the middle where they fall over the 
train. ‘The corners are round, and the edge has 
a hem a finger deep of the plain tulle. Price 
$25. Another, at $15, has a broad border 
wrought in floss above the hem. ‘The Psyche 
coiffure is arranged beneath bridal veils. ‘This 
has a Greek twist at the back, with a braid of 
three tresses wound twice around it. ‘The front 
hair is frizzed above the forehead, and surmount- 


- ed by a crown braid, also plaited of three tresses, 


The necklace for brides is of large pearls, 
strung like beads, and has from one to five 
strands. The bracelet is of the same simple 
fashion. The long ear-rings and the brooch are 
of rose pearls, secured in a knife-edge setting 
that shows as little gold as possible. The brooch 
is arranged te serve also as a pendant. A soli- 
taire diamond or a pearl, in slight gold setting, 
is the usual engagement-ring. At entertain- 
ments given the newly married pair the bride 
leaves off her veil and orange blossoms, and 
wears in her hair an aigrette of white ostrich 
or heron’s feathers. Such aigrettes, mounted in 
ornaments of pearl and diamonds, are shown at 
the jewelers’, and marked $1500. 

Shoes for brides are buttoned boots made of 
the fabric of the wedding dress. Her long-wrist- 
ed gloves of white kid are without ornament, and 
are fastened by from three to six buttons. 


BRIDE-MAIDS’ DRESSES. 


White tulle dresses over white silk are most 
often worn by bride-maids. They are adorned 
by flowers arranged in an informal manner, with- 
out any regular design. The very prettiest of 
the season had the tunic sprinkled all over with 
rose petals that looked as if scattered there by a 
shower. Over dresses of China crape heavily 
fringed are also worn by bride-maids. ‘These are 
usually white, but at a large wedding, recently, 
they were of sky blue and pale rose-color, to suit 
both blonde and brunette attendants. The cor- 
sage of these dresses is usually made low. 


BRIDEGROOM’S SUIT. 


The bridegroom wears the full dress suit of 
black described in a late number of the Bazar. 
A white neck-tie is de rigueur. The grooms- 
men and ushers are also in full dress, though at 
a late very fashionable marriage they wore the 
English costume of blue frock-coat with laven- 
der pantaloons. 


WEDDING-CARDS. 


Wednesday is the day, and 8 p.m. the hour, 
selected for fashionable weddings. Note sheets 
are not used for invitations this year; long, nar- 
row cards, in the style of twenty years ago, are 
taking the place of square cards, and it is said 
that glazed cards are to supersede those of plain 
Bristol-board. Three or four cards appear in 
the envelope. For church weddings the largest 
card contains the invitation to the church in 
some simple formula, such as 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, 
FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 
December 23, at 8 p.m. 


The next largest card has the bride’s name, 
and the smallest that of the groom. For very 
large weddings a fourth card is added, with 
** Admit to Church,” engraved thereon. For 
home weddings the first card bears the invita- 
tion from the bride’s parents, with number of 
residence and daie of the wedding. A similar 
invitation accompanies cards for the church 
when a reception is held at the house. Mono- 
grams are now used only on envelopes for 
church weddings, and these invitations are fur- 
nished by the groom. Envelopes of cards to 
home weddings are embellished with the silver 
initial of the bride’s parents, and are suppiied by 
her father. 


DRESSES OF THE TROUSSEAU. 


Gray is no longer in favor for the traveling 
and street attire of brides, as it publishes their 
bridehood as plainly as orange flowers do. The 
stylish olive, either brown or green, or the dark 
nut brown cashmeres are chosen as polonaises 
over silk skirts for traveling, or else a camel’s- 
hair over-skirt and double cape are worn over a 
silk skirt, or perhaps a cloth suit trimmed with 
thick passementerie cords. The hat is a toque 
of velvet of the same color or black. The visit- 
ing and church suit is partly of faille, partly of 
velvet, of plum-color, mignonette, London smoke, 
or any of the stylish dark shades, and quite often 
black. The bonnet is of corresponding color. 
A white bonnet is now rarely seen. Evening 
bonnets are of light rose, blue, or flesh-colored 
velvet. A black silk suit and a demi-trained 
dress of black silk are still essential to a com-: 








plete and stylish trousseau, and are decidedly 
the most useful dresses when the number is lim- 
ited. ‘The handsomest morning dresses are of 
ashes-of-roses, or else violet cashmere, with 
Watteau fold behind, and a wide revers on each 
side of the front embroidered or braided with 
the same shade. A Gabrielle of gray cashmere 
is braided all over with soutache of the same 
color. A cord and tassel are now worn instead 
of a belt with wrappers. A dressing-gown of 
pressed flannel in stripes or broken plaid is added 
to all trousseaux. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DinpEN; and Virroter; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARrNoLp, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & 'Taytor; and A. L. CarILio. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. FaRJEON, the author of “Joshua Mar- 
vel,”’ recently published by the Harpers, and 
‘* Blade-o’-Grass,”’ is pronounced by Mr. Justin 
M‘CarTxHY to be one of the most promising of 
all the younger novelists of the day. Mr. M‘Car- 
THY divides the British novelists of the day into 
four classes. First class: George Eliot —she 
alone, and fiébody else. Second class: CHARLES 
READE, ANTHONY ‘TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, 
Miss BRADDON, Miss MULOCK, Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Mrs. Henry Woop, and one or two others. 
Third: Rising novelists, not widely known, but 
who have thus far been successful. Among these 
is Mr. Farseon. The fourth class is composed 
of that immense rank who are not known, and of 
whom nothing can be expected—ladies of fash- 
ion whose husbands pay for the printing of books, 
ete., ete. 

—Queen VicToria’s personal fortune is said 
to be about $35,000,000, or only a little more 
than double the available assets of Mr. TWEED. 

—GaMBETTA is the hero of this story: At Le 
Mans, during the war, he and six others held a 
council of war, at which it was decided to arrest 
and shoot the Prince de Joinville, then a vol- 
unteer doing good service against the invader. 
Among the six present were the notorious Ranc 
and SPALLER. 

—Miss BrRaDDON, who has won so much dis- 
tinction as a novelist, is only thirty-four, and 
was born in London. Her father was Mr. Hen- 
RY BRADDON, a lawyer of some talent, who wrote 
numerous articles for the sporting magazines 
of twenty years ago. Miss BRaDDON commenced 
literary work at an early age, by contributing 
sentimental poetry, political squibs, etc., to the 
periodicals of the day. She isa lady of indom- 
itable energy. 

—GARIBALDI, or GARRY BaLpy,. or GARRET 
BALDWIN, which latter is probably his real, full 
name, is preparing his memoirs, to be published 
after his death. It will include something about 
his residence in New York, and his friendship 
with Mr. JonHN ANDERSON, whose tobacco has 
for so many years been a solace to chewers of 
the weed. 

—It is understood to be in the programme of 
the royal Russian to visit Mrs. Coit, at Hart- 
ford. When Tuomas H.Srymour was United 
States minister at St. Petersburg, Colonel Sam- 
UEL COLT had a pistol manufactory there, and 
lived at a fine old rate, as he could afford to do. 
Since then he has made much pistol for the em- 
peror. Hence, ete. 

—The appointment of Grorce H. BoKER as 
minister to. Turkey is one of the most popular 
the President has made. The press of all par- 
ties approve it. He is one of the most intellect- 
ual and cultivated men of the country, and has 
an ample private fortune to help him on in the 
hospitalities of the mission. 

—Mr. JAMES THOMPSON writes to the editor of 
the Randolph (Illinois) Plaindealer that he laid 
off the first lots ever laid off in Chicago, in 1828. 
There was then only one hotel or boarding- 
house in the place. There was an election held, 
at the time Mr. THompson was there, for captain 
ofa militia company, and the election was warm- 
ly contested by two prominent men of the place. 
Ali the legal voters attended and voted. When 
counted, there were twenty-seven in all. 

—The Memphis Appeal thinks that if Mr. 
Tuomas A. Scott is to become President of the 
United States, and president of all the railroads 
at the same time, we might as well throw up 
the sponge at once. 

—Momora Mortara, father of the young Jew 
whose conversion to the Church of Rome at- 
tracted so much attention a few years since, was 
recently tried in Florence for the murder of his 
servant-girl in April last, by throwing her out 
of the window. 

—It is said that Queen Vicrorta is a spirit- 
ualist. She has a firm conviction that Prince 
ALBERT is always present with her, and that she 
ean hold communion with him. Her private 
rooms are arranged as they were when he was 
alive. His chair is placed opposite to her own 
in the library, and the books which he delighted 
to read to her are arranged lovingly in order on 
the table. 

—The Rey. Dr. Witttam Apams, one of the 
ablest divines of the country, has for thirty-sev- 
en years been settled over the same people. He 
commenced his ministry in the Broome Street 
church, where he was ordained. The Rev. Dr. 
CHAPIN was born in Washington County in this 
State, and has been preaching in this city since 


—The Rev. Marc Antony De Wo tre Howe, 
of Philadelphia, has been chosen Bishop of the 
new diocese of Central Pennsylvania. He was 
elected Missionary Bishop of Nevada in 1865, 
but declined. It is not every day that a Marc 
Antony is elected a bishop, and Howe it came 
to be done now is not known to the general 
world of heretics outside the P. E. C. in the U.8. 

‘—Prince NICHOLAS GALITZIN has given his 
concert of Russian music in New York, and al- 
though the audience did not particularly rave 
about it, it is said they rather enjoyed it. Of 
course many went to see as well as hear the mu- 
sical prince. His history purports to be about 
this: His father, who always held a high position 
near the ALEXANDROVITCH family, was very fond 
of music, and among his most intimate friends 
was the great composer, BEETHOVEN. The young 
man became in this manner infused with a genu- 
ine passion for music, and he was not long in 
determining to pursue the profession of an art- 
ist. When this became known among the aris- 
tocracy they ridiculed and insulted him with- 
outstint. This was as nothing, however, to the 





violent opposition which arose when GALITZIN 
broached the idea of freeing his serfs some twen- 
ty years ago. This unheard-of eccentricity was 
treated as something little short of madness, 
and the emperor, as soon as the emancipation 
was consummated, took away the artist’s es- 
tates, and refused to allow him to enjoy his own 
property unless he would give up his peculiar 
whims. Nothing daunted, GaLitzrn went to 
London, and by the exercise of his musical tal- 
ent supported his wife and children for two 
years and a half. In the course of time public 
opinion in Russia changed, and his estates were 
restored, so that now he is once more independ- 
ent. Nevertheless, he adheres to his old prefer- 
ences, and gives concerts at St. Petersburg fre- 
quently. ¢ is at present traveling at his ease 
in this country. 

—M. C. Kerr, of Indiana, is the only man in 
Congress or the country who writes “‘M. C.” at 
both ends of his name. 

—M. Capout is one of the best, as well as 
one of the handsomest, tenors that Mr. Stra- 
KOSCH has yet introduced to the public. He was 
an especial favorite of AUBER’s, and is regarded 
by managers as not only thoroughly capable, 
but perfectly reliable. He has a passion for 
horses, and has some of the finest in Paris. Dur- 
ing the war Capoun fought bravely as a volun- 
teer in the Army of the Loire: 

—Miss Saran “E. Horner, of Georgetown, 
Massachusetts, has been elected to a professor- 
ship in the University of Florida, at Tallahassee. 
Miss H. has for twenty years been a teacher in 
the public school at Georgetown, and recently 
has acted as a member of the School Committee. 

—President GRANT has evinced his respect for 
the man of color by appointing Henry WuHir- 
Law steward of the White House, and being his 
bondsman for $50,000. 

—Count AnpRassy, the new Chancellor of 
Austria, was a Hungarian exile, and in 1849 was 
sentenced to death for participation in the Hun- 
garian revolution. He escaped to Turkey, and 
went thence to England, where he subsisted by 
giving lessons in French, and wrote pamphlets 
denouncing the Emperor Francis f ar a as 
one of the most blood-thirsty and cruel rulers 
of modern times. To-day he is the favorite and 
confidential adviser of the monarch whom he 
once so roundly abused, and the successor of the 
most brilliant statesman that has conducted the 
foreign affairs of Austria since Prince METTER- 
NICH surrendered the reins of government. The 
emperor finally permitted Count AnpRassy to 
return to his native country, and afterward re- 
stored his estates. He begun at once to take an 
active part in politics, and was elected to the 
Hungarian Diet, where his eloquence, political 
experience, and parliamentary skill secured him 
a distinguished position. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has fame as a pedestrian. 
When returning from his recent official residence 
at Balmoral, he walked from the castle to Clova 
—twenty-six miles—resting at night at the vil- 
lage inn, and proceeding to Kirriemuir next day 
on foot. 

—The wealthiest member of the diplomatic 
corps at Washington is Colonel Frryre, the 
Peruvian minister. He owns a pleasant coun- 
try-seat in New Jersey. 

—A large portion of the library of the late 
WILuiaM H. Pansoorr has been bought by Pro- 
fessor LONGFELLOW and JAMES RussELL Low - 
ELL. 

—It is spoken of in the higher Constantine- 
olitan circles as something almost incredible 
that the late Grand Vizier, Aarti Pacwa, died 

insolvent. He owed $500,000. His assets were 
fifty per cent. short. 

—Mrs, Lyp1a SEATON, a lady of seventy years ~ 
of age, is chaplain of the Kansas State-prison. 

—Mr. GRANT, in his interesting book on the Lon- 
don press, tells a very good story of the origin of 
the custom of charging for the insertion of mar- 
riage announcements. At first these were pub- 
lished freely, as they still are by many provin- 
cial papers. But in the early days of the Times 
it was the custom in announcing a marriage to 
state the amount of the bride’s dowry—£20,000 
or £30,000, whatever it might happen to be— 
and, in looking through the ladies’ column one 
morning at breakfast, Mr. WaLTER threw out 
the suggestion that if a man married all that 
money he might certainly pay a trifling per cent- 
age upon it to the printer for acquainting the 
world with the fact. ‘‘These marriage fees 
would form a nice little pocket money for me, 
my dear,’’ added Mrs. WALTER, and, as a joke, 
her husband agreed to try the experiment. The 
charge at first was but a trifle, and the annual 
amount probably not much; but Mrs. WALTER, 
at her death, passed this prescriptive right of 
hers to her daughter, and when, a few years ago, 
the right was repurchased by the present pro- 
prietor, it was assessed at £4000 or £5000 a year. 

—The Spanish estates of the Empress Evek- 
NIE are said to have the following origin: In 
consequence of the 1823 Bourbon expedition, 
Spain owed France some millions, which, being 
capitalized, would, in 1854, have amounted to 

200, A convention between the two 

overnments, however, reduced this sum to 

21,000,000, which was gifted to the empress, 
and conveyed to her in the shape of vast tracts 
of land, which she has stocked with the best 
vines of France. : 

—The great Hindoo blue-stocking, Runcam- 
BA GaRU, has recently arrived in London, and 
will constitute one of the chief lions or lion- 
esses of the season. Her lecture on “Human 
Being’’ has caused great sensation in India. 
The Hindoo gentlemen pronounce her great. 
She lectures with her face veiled to her mouth, 
and says men are superior to women. 

—Professor ParKE, of Amherst, lately told 
this instance of the power of Epwarp EVERETT 
in gesture: ‘* Ata public lecture,” said the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ EVERETT began his speech thus: ‘ Be- 
fore you seek to grasp the great secrets of na- 
ture, you must pause to examine the harmony 
which exists in her minutest details. For in- 
stance, think of the marvels contained in a drop 
of water!’ Thereupon a tremendous burst of 
applause.. You listen to this phrase without the 
smallest emotion. But, as Everett spoke, he 
dipped his finger in the tumbler which stood 
beside him, and drew it forth, suffering the drop 
of water to trickle back again. It was the ap- 
propriate gesture which caused the surprise and 
admiration—it was so careless, so spontaneous. 
Now, what think you, boys? I have seen a let- 
ter in EvERETT’s hand, in which he asks a friend 
whether such a gesture would be admissible in 
point of taste, and whether he thinks he may 
adopt it.” 
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Tuts bib is worked with coarse white tatting cotton, 
No. 40, The foundation is knitted in an open-work de- 
sign; the border on the outer edge is crocheted and un- 
derlaid with narrow blue silk ribbon. Fringe strands 
of white cotton are tied to the under edge of the bib. 
Begin the foundation of the bib at the under a 
foundation of 101 st. (stitch), and, going backwa: 
ward on this, knit, first, * two rounds, which must appear 
—. on one (the right) side of the bib, three rounds 

ich appear all knit plain on the right side, then again 
two rounds which appear all purled on the right side; 


in the 3d as well 
as the 6th of these 
first seven rounds, 
however, work off 
together the three 
middle st. of the 
work in each. 
8th round. —Al- 
ternately 2 st. knit 
together, t. t. o. 
(thread thrown 
over). These 8 
rounds form one 
ttern figure.— , 
epeat 11 times 
more from *, but 
in the first round 
of every new pat- 
tern figure knit 
off the thread 
thrown over as a 
st. The narrow- 
ing is done regu- 
larly in the course 
of the work; ‘be- 


sides this, inordér Pacwrot rox Girt rrom 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 


to form the sloped 
outer edge of the 
bib, widen 1 st. 
each at the beginning and end of the Ist 
round of the 9th pattern figure. ‘This 
widening is repeated in every third ful- 
lowing round. After the last round of 
the 12th pattern figure, repeat the first 
seven rounds, but in working the last of 
these seven rounds cast off the middle 
17 st. of the knitting for the slope of the 
neck. With the st. on each side now 
knit 19 rounds as before, without inter- 
rupting the design and the widening; 
but on the side which comes on the slope 
of the neck cast off several st. in every 
second following round of these 19 
rounds, first casting off 5 st., then 4 st., 
then three times 2 st. each, and, finally, 
always 1 st. only. Now knit.7 rounds 
more like those at the beginning of the 
bib, in doing which work the shoulders 
in a point by narrowing on both sides. 


For pattern and descri 
No. XIV., a 





_ HARPER'S. BAZAR. _[Decemprr 9, 1871. 





witha 
and for- 


tion see Supplement, 
igs. 40-48. 





Fig. 1.—KNITTED AND 
Crocuet Bs. 


The shoulder tabs are knit going backward and forward also. 


tab make a foundation of 20 st., and with this knit 95 rounds, alternately 
8 rounds which appear all knit plain on one (the right) side, 2 rounds which 
appear all purled on the right side; but in the first 36 rounds narrow 
1 st. each at the beginning and end of every 6th round. 
: i st. of the last round, furnish the 
tab with a button, and sew it on the 
crosswise side of the shoulder. For 
the trimming of the bib make a 
foundation with the tatting cotton and a crochet needle of 
suitable size; this foundation must correspond with the 
outer edge of the bib (excepting the neck). On this foun- | 
dation crochet: 





Fig. 2.—Srction oF Crocuet Bis. 
Four Size. 


button on the shoulder tabs. 


stitch), with these pass over 3 st. of the foundation, 1 stc. single cr 
(short treble crochet) on the next st. In order to form | ward and forward. ‘The waist is trimmed on the upper 
the corners in the trimming strip, crochet at the relative | and under edges and on the sleeves with a row of cro- 
point, observing the illustration, Fig. 2, which gives a full- | cheted lace, through which red ribbon is drawn as shown 
sized section of the bib, 2 stc. separated each only by 7 | by the illustration. Begin the waist at the under edge 
foundation stitches. 
crochet a scalloped round with fine 
tatting cotton, No. 60, as follows: 
* 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
ste., 6 de. (double crochet) on the 
middle of the following 3 ch. ; repeat 
from *«. Work a similar round also 
on the under still free veins of the 
foundation st., in doing which it must 
be observed that the scallops of both rounds lie opposite each other. On this 
round follows, first, one round of alternately 1 dc., 3 ch. ; in working the de. 
pass the needle through the free horizontal back vein of the foundation st. on 
which the stc. has already been worked; then crochet one scalloped 
round like that previously worked. All rounds worked with the fine 
cotton must be crocheted very loosely. For the trimming on the 
neck of the bib work two rounds of scallops turned toward each other. 
Crochet these rounds on the veins at both sides of a ch. foundation of 
the requisite length. ‘The trimming strips are sewed on the bib, in 
doing which underlay the open-work strips as shown by Fig. 2. 
vious to this, however, tie fringe strands, consisting of two threads of 
tatting cotton five inches long each, into the free veins of the founda- 
tion st. at the under edge of the bib. Furnish the bib on the sides, 
as shown by the illustration, with button-hole loops, which serve to 


Crochet Bib, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘luis bib is crocheted with tatting cotton, No. 60, in ribbed crochet 


Cover or Hot-watrer Borris. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VII, Fig. 18 



















Fig. 1.—PAaLetor with 
For TRIMMING FOR 

Girt From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD.—Back. 


Cast off the 


Ist round.— Alternately 3 ch. (chain | cord with medium-sized knitting cotton (Estremadura, 


On this round 


Pre- 


stitch, which forms a point design. Begin the bib on 
the under edge with a foundation of 162 st. (stitch) 
and, passing over the last of these, crochet the Ist round, 
—> 1 sc. (single crochet) each on the next 10 founda- 
tion st., pass over the following 2 foundation st. and 
again work 1 sc. each on the next 10 foundation st, 
but on the following st. work 3 sc.; repeat six times 
more from *. Leave off the widening at the end of 
the round, crochet 1 ch. (chain stitch) there, and turn 
the work. 2d round.—(From now on always pass the 
needle through the back vein of each sc.) 1/sc. each 
on the first 9 sc. of the preceding round, * pass over 
' the next 2 st., 
1 se. each on the 
following 10 st., 
3 sc. on the next 
st., 10 sc. on the 
following 10 st., 
and repeat five 
times more from 
*. Finally, 9 
sc. on the last 9 
st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 1 
ch., and turn the 
work. 3d-10th 












Fig. 2.—Pateror witn 
For Trimmine ror Gire 
From 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


~ . Front. rounds. — Like 
Or pattern am For pattern and descri the 2d round 
Scofloment’ {ion soe Supplement, but the st. of 
0. XIIL im » Pigs. 84-89. both outer points 
Figs. 34-39. 


are lessened by 
1 st. each in ev- 
ery round. In 
order to form a 
new point at the 
end of the 10th 
round, ¢rochet 
PaLetor FOR Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. ch. ” bet 
ha 5 ie work, th 
Peay as ecto ee Seve roged, — Pass 
over the last of 
the 11 ch., work 1 sc. on each of 
the 10 foundation st., pass over the 
next 2 st. of the preceding round, 
and continue to work as before. At 
the end of the 11th round begin a 
new point also, to suit the other 
side edge. Illustration, Fig. 2, 
shows a full-sized section of the 
bib. In this manner work alto- 
gether 80 rounds, then pay no at- 
tention to the middle four points of 
the work (these points afterward 
come on the slope of the neck), and 
on the st. at each side crochet 21 
rounds more, in doing which form 
points, corresponding to the outer 
edge, also on the inner side (the 
neck), On the outer edge of the 
bib crochet a row of lace three 
rounds wide, observing the illustration. ‘The first two rounds consist of 
transposed ch. scallops, while in the third round points are formed; each 
point consists of 4 ch., pass over the last of these, and on the next 3 ch. 
work 1 sl. (slip stitch), 1 sc., 1 double crochet; after each point work 1 sc. 
on a ch. scallop of the preceding round. The points of the middle four 
points on the upper edge of the bib are turned down, as shown by the 
illustration, Fig. 1, and fastened 
Crocnet Waist For CHILD From 17102 nM the foundation with a few 
YEARS OLD. stitches. Tie the bib with ribbon 

strings and loops. 


| Crochet Waist for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 


PaLetTor For CHILD FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Bis. 


For each 





Tus waist is crocheted on a foundation of white dress 


No. 414) in rounds of se. (single crochet), going back- 


with a foundation of 270 st. (stitch). 
This foundation is 21 inches long in 
the original. Crochet 40 rounds in the 
manner above referred to on the foun- 
dation, in doing which always pass _. 
the needle through the back vein of ig. 2.—Sxction or KnitTTED AND 
the st.; work 1 ch. (chain stitch) at Crocuer Brs.—Fut1 Size. 
the end of every round, and then turn j 
the work. In the first 9 rounds gores are formed by narrowing ; to do this pass 
over the 100th and 111th, the 160th and 171st st. in the 2d round. This nar- 
rowing is repeated in every second following round, but the first and last (the 
outer) narrowing of eve’y round must be brought 1,st. nearer to the inside each. 
Besides this, widen in the 38th-round; to do this work 2 sc. each on 
thé 103d and 147th st. This widening is repeated in the second round 
of each of the next four ribs. In the 41st round crochet 14 rounds for 
the back parts on the first 58 and last 58 st. (the middle st. of the cro- 
cheted part are for the present left unnoticed); but in working these 
14 rounds take no notice of the last 2 st. in every second following 
round on the inner side (armhole). Now crochet on the st. previous- 
ly left unnoticed 11 rounds for the front of the waist, in doing this 
narrow 15 st. altogether on each side, 5 st. each in the first two rounds, 
3 st. each in the 8d and 4th rounds, then always 2st. each. For each 
sleeve, beginning on the upper edge (the shoulder), make a foundation 
,of 50 st,, and on this. crochet five rounds without changing the num- 
. ber of stitches; at the end of the 5th round crochet 7 ch., turn the 



































Crocuer Tosacco Pouvcn. 
For design see Supplement. 


Rick-POWDER Box. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXI,, Fig. 54. 
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on the 3 gold of the preceding round; 2 red, 3 gold, 2 black. ‘The next 
six. rounds; in which the corners of the star become pointed, are worked 
as plainly shown by the illustration ; in doing this the black st. between 
the corners are increased as much as may be required. ‘Then follow two 
: more rounds of sc. all of black silk, with regular widening 
also. ‘The second of these two rounds must count 192 st. 
Henceforth work from the design in the Supplement and the 
description of symbols belonging thereto, crocheting the 26th- 
34th rounds without widening; in the 35th and 36th rounds 
widen so many st. that the 36th round counts 208 st. For 
the upper end of the pouch first crochet one round of open- 
work de. (double crochet) with black silk, then with gold 

- thread work a row 
of lace of three 
rounds, as follows : 
Ist round of lace. 
—* 6 sc. on the 
next 6 st. of the 
preceding round, 3 
ch., pass over 4 st., 
3 de. on the follow. 
ing st., 3 ch., pass 
over4st. 2dround. 
—x* 4 sc. on the 
middle 4 of the 6 
se. of the preceding round, 
2 ch., 3 de. on the last of 
the 3 ch., 1 ch., 3 de. on the 
first of the next 8 ch., 2 ch. 
3d round.—>* 2 sc. on the 
middle 2 of the 4 sc., 2 ch., 
3 de. on the second of the 


work, pass over the last of the 7 ch., and on each of the 6 ch., as well 
as on the st. of the preceding round, work 1 sc. The 6th round is 
lengthened at the end in a similar manner by 6 st., the 7th and 8th 
rounds by 2 st. each, the 9th and 10th by 4 st. each, the 11th and 12th 
by 6 st. each, and the 183th and 14th rounds by 5 st. each. 
Finally, crochet one more round of se., in doing which close 
the sleeve in a ring. ‘ew the sleeves into the armholes; it 
must be observed, however, that the edge stitches of the first 
five rounds, which end in a straight line, come on the upper 
edge of the front and back. Work one round of se. on the 
under edge and on the back edges of the waist on a founda- 
tion of cord. On the upper edge of the waist work alter- 
nately 1 stc. (short treble crochet), 1 picot, the latter con- 
sists of 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the first of the 
5 ch.; with the 
picot always pass 
over 2 st. of the 
last round, and be- 
sides this, in work- 
ing this round, al- 
ways pass the nee- 
dle through the 
back vein of a st. 
Now work the lace turn- 
ed downward on the up- 
per edge of the waist on 
the same round of sin- 
gle crochet. To work 
the lace begin at the up- 
per corner of the right 
half of the back, always pass- 





> 2 se. separated by 4 ch. on 
the next st., on which 1 ste. has already 
been crocheted, 7 ch., with these pass 
over 5 st. Repeat from *. 2d round. 
—Like the Ist round, but every 2 sc. 
separated by 4 ch. should be worked on 
the middle st. of the 7 ch. 3d round. 
—> 2 sc. separated by 4 ch. on the middle of the 
next 7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 7 ch., 
2 ch., and repeat from *. On the under edge of 
the waist crochet two rounds like the 2d and 3d 
rounds of the lace. Edge the bottom of the sleeves 
with a row of lace crocheted in the following two 
rounds: Ist round.— > 2 sc. separated by 4 ch.on - 
the next st., 4 ch., pass over 2 st., 1 ste. on the Fig. 2.—EDGE OF CARRIAGE- 
next st., 4 ch., pass over 2 st., and repeat from >. LEATHER Mat. 

2d round.—2 sc. separated by 4 ch. on the stc., 

7 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 7 ch., 2 ch., and repeat from *. Furnish the back , 
with buttons and button- & 
loops for closing, and run 
colored ribbon through 
the waist, as shown by 
the illustration. 


Crochet Tobacco : 4 
Pouch. la re 


ing the needle through the front ry next two ch., 2 ch., 3 de. on the next 

veins of the st., so that the Sx ‘ ch., 2 ch., 3 de. on the next ch., 2 ch. 

right side of the lace is turned eS C Fig. A : Through the open-work double cro- 

outward. 1st round of lace.— = oe chet round on the upper edge of the 
5 LE : 


wae 


pouch draw two cords crocheted in 
chain stitches with black silk, the ends 
of which are trimmed with two tas- 
- sels of silk in different colors. Each 
of the tassels is furnished with a head, for which 
work two rounds of sc. with gold thread, two rounds 
of se. with black silk, one round of se. with gold 
thread, and one scalloped round with gold thread, 
always going forward. In the first three of these six 
rounds widen in the requisite manner. Set a sim- 
ilar tassel on the bottom of the pouch. ‘Trim the 
pouch also on both sides with a grelot fastened on 
two short ch. cords; on each of these grelots nine 
Fig. 3.—Epc¢e or Car- rounds of sc. with gold thread and black silk havé 
RIAGE-LEATHER Mat. been crocheted. Finally, line the pouch with kid. 


S t, 
For pe ao Cover for Hot-water Bottle. 


See illustration on page 772. 

Tuts thick white flannel cover is ornamented in point Russe embroidery and 
button - hole _ stitch So al ee ee 
scallops of pink split 
zephyr worsted, and 
lined with white shirt- 
Ring. Cut, first, of zm 
KY flannel and lining for © 


Mat wIitTH 
Pott Russr 
EMBROIDERY. 


























































See illustrations on page 772. By. Dx a; eg Senle 46 tah the ‘as =~ i 
“a Tuts pouch is designed of the hot-water bot- ek 
for Turkish tobacéo. It tle (this piece is four- = 
is crocheted with saddler’s teen inches in diam- / SHAR 
silk in different colors and eter in the original), a A ‘ 
with gold thread, and is ee c and for the tabs cut Vit NY ht Ny {dis 
trimmed with grelots and eZ eight parts, each in NAAN \\N NY NNN Wy 
tassels of gold and silk, and lined with ‘ : one piece, from Fig. 18, Supplement. ANN N SANNA N 
\ kid. Ifa larger size is desired, it may Then transfer the design given on Fig. 18 ANN NW \ N WN N N 
Ne be worked with split zephyr worsted in to the pieces of outer material, and on YN NW N YAK \ N 

Z, different colors. Begin the pouch at the these work the embroidery. Baste each of NY \ \\ N NY NY WAY \\ N 

ZZ \\ middle of the bottom, making a founda- the eight parts on the lining and work the YN \ \}\ Y AANA N 

ZY \ tion of 5 ch. button-hole stitch — AN \ \\ N N ANN N 

i (chain stitch) on 2g scallops with dou- WN N N AN NNSA \ \ 
NN with black silk ; 3 ble split zephyr NAY ANN ANN |) 
\\ \ M close the foun- prayouve Comp el «Un NY WW V'y WN \\ 
N\ N N dation in a ring now Comat zephyr worsted ; WN NNW NN \ ui 
NWN N\ ith - Banp.—[See phy ; WAY NAN ANNAN A \ 
Ni \ NI with 1 sl. (slip Page 781.] cut away the ma- NN \\ \ NY NNAANN N \\ \ 
i \ NN WY ge pe terial and lining A Vy \ YIN \ \ h 
1 \ i NW ANY vi ack si on the outer edge AY NAN WANN NY \ 

\ Hy 1 i N \\ po tae ach of the parts, along \ NN NK N NN N NN \ I, 
N} \ \ single croche' the edges, and ] N WAY ‘ 
\ { N i N W always working ee bachellamndietes WAAAY NW NN N \ \ 

\\\ ha \ \ iW 2 se. on each Fig. 1.—Tatrep axp Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epoine : NAAR AA \ WN N \NVy NN 
| \ A} - On eac . z tom to the eight [NAN NARNIA NAAN 
IRANIANS N) foundation st.in  C80cuET Epc ror FoR LINGERIE, ETC Anh at = NANNY AAAS BRA RRR 
NN N h s LINGERIE, ETC. ; eae take; in| dong MANNY \\\\ N NAY NN Wit} \ 
NANA: Ny the Ist round, y which care must f} YY NYY N ANA AWWANNANY 8 
\ | \ \ \ and in each of . be taken that they overlap each other f{ AYN SiN N iY NY WN 
DWAR yy the following five rounds widen so as shown by the illustration. The \ WY N NN \ NN WA 
WY \ iy many that Nom * round edges of the seams are covered with ‘YY NY N\ ‘ AN N NY NW NN ) 
Wy Ni A\\ counts 50st. 7t roun (with- a strip of shirting half an inch \ NN N\ N NN \ NN NA Ny) 
1 i N NIN out widening).— 2 se. with wide. ‘To make the cover fit NY NAN NN RN AN) Ni \ 
| | i N\ \ black silk, 3 sc. with gold the hot-water bottle closely, AYN N\ SANSA NN AY 
i HAN AAABAA thread ; repeat 9 times the tabs may be gathered \ WN N\ \\ NW NY WSK N 
Hi} \ in \\ from Rg PB this, as slightly each on the out- DAY SY N AS RAR 
} NINA in the following 































er edge with a piece 
of fine cord. ‘This 
is best done by 
drawing the 
cord through the button-hole stitches on the under 
side at the hollow of the scallops. Finally, fast- 





. 2.—Ksorrep FRINGE FOR 
CurRTAINS, ETC. 


i? 
=) 


rounds, always 
work off the 
last st. of 
one color 
: with the . i 
thread of the other color, in changing two colors. HLS Toe Ge ‘ : ih Sc aaa eae en a loop of white cord to the upper point of 
We shall make no further reference to repeat- RONAN Hip, = each tab on the inside, and sew a button on 
ing from *, which occurs in every round. ys one of the tabs, which at the same time 
8th round,—>* 2 st. black on the 2 black 4 covers the stitches made by sewing on 
st. of the preceding round, 2 st. gold, the loop. ‘Io close the cover al- 
1 red, and 2 gold on the 3 st. gold ways draw one loop through the 
of the preceding round, working next following loop, beginning 
each 2 gold on the first and last with the loop under the but- 
of the 3 st. gold of the pre- ton; the last loop is drawn 
ceding round. Now follow over the button. 

six rounds in the same al- 

ternation of colors; in 


Fig. 1.—Knorrep anp Crocnet FRINGE 
FOR CURTAINS, ETC. 


these rounds every 2 Rice-powder 
st. black and 2 st. gold oe Box. 

must come on each Ps onan Z, ar a See a on 
oth h ‘st. S a AY fe . age 772. 
tine’ oes the red : ; ANY f, Tuis useful toilette adjunct con- 
must always be increased by 1 st. in every - UG WS NN Yi) YY y sists of a round card-board box, or- 
second round. ‘15th round.—* 2 st. ‘ “iy. Yi; namented with a cover of pink satin; 


simi Vif, - iggy S ’ the latter is furnished with a square 
the pecoetine aa # reat | gold, 8 a on the 7 red ' Z 4 SS Wiss : piece of embroidery of white cloth. | Choose a box 
st. of the preceding round ; the 1 gold must come on ma! ‘ WREY ma TAHE NA (the original is three inches in diameter) with a 
the middle of these 7 red st., then 2 gold. 16th round. cover-that extends almost to the bottom. Cut of 
—> 2 black on the 2 black and 2 gold on the 1 gold pink satin and net lining a square piece six inches 
of the preceding round, 3 red, 8 gold, 3 red on the and three-quarters in height and width, round 
next 9 st. of the preceding round, 2 gold on the last off the four corners slightly, and cover the folded 
of the 2 gold. 17th round.— x 2 black on the 2 black QuarTER oF Desicn For Lamp Mat.—Pornt Russe anv edges of the material by sewing on a row of black 
of the preceding round, 3 gold, 2 red, 3 gold, the latter Borron-HoLE Stitch EMBROIDERY. lace three-quarters of an inch wide. Sew a piece 
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of white silk cord all around, one-third of an inch | 


from the outer edge; for this a cord stitch row 
worked with white silk may be substituted. 
design, a quarter section of which 
is given by Fig. 54, Supplement, to a piece of 
white cloth four inches 


of each berry. This part.is now pinked on the 
outer edge, as shown by the illustration, and 
trimmed on the corners with, silk tassels. On 
the cover of the box arrange the satin as well as 
the embroidered part, and fasten the four corners 
of the latter with several ‘mane o: “ap 4 ame 
as little as ib i e ni throug 
the satin ones oe card-board ; to the 
middle of the top sew a brass ring, crocheted 
with silk, for a handle. 
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OUTSIDE. 


Just a gleam thro’ the darkness; 

The lift of two eyes from a book; 
A glance—but some glances are heaven: 
To such eyes ‘tis given 

To make Paradise in a look. 


Just a face in the lamp-light ; 

A hand, and some glittering hair: 
But hearts have been broken, it’s said, 
And white steel stained red 

For faces less faultlessly fair. 


Just a girl in her beauty, 

Her glory of freshness and youth: 
But what has earth better to sigh for— 
To live for—to die for— 

Than innocence, beauty, and youth? 





(Continued from No. 44, page 700.) 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avruor or “Lany Avp.ey’s Soret,” Eto, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
ONLY A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 


Wui er Clarissa was pondering on that per- 
plexing question, how she was to see her brother 
frequently without Mr. Granger’s knowledge, 
fortune had favored her in a manner she had 
never anticipated. Arter what Mr. Fairfax had 
suid to her about Austin Lovel’s ‘‘ set,” the last 
thing she expected was to meet her brother in 
society—that fast Bohemian world in which she 
supposed him to exist seemed utterly remote 
from the faultless circle of Daniel Granger's ac- 
quaintance. It happened, however, that one of 
the dearest friends to whom Lady Laura Arm- 
strong had introduced her sweet Clarissa was a 
lady of the Leo-Hunter genus—a certain Ma- 
dame Caballero, née Bondichori, a little elderly 
Frenchwoman, with sparkling black eyes and 
inexhaustible vivacity; the widow of a Portu- 
guese Wine-merchant ; a lady whose fortune en- 
abled her to occupy a first floor in one of the 
freestone palaces of the Champs Elysées, to 
wear black velvet and diamonds in perpetuity, 
and to receive a herd of small lions and a flock 
of admiring nebodies twice a week. ‘The little 
widow prided herself on her worship of genius. 
All members of the lion tribe came alike to her : 
painters, sculptors, singers, actors, and perform- 
ers upon every variety of known and unknown 
musical instrument; budding barristers, who 
had won forensic laurels by the eloquent defense 
of some notorious criminal; homeopathic doc- 
tors, lady doctoresses, or lawyeresses, or deacon- 
esses, from America; and pretty women who 
had won a kind of renown by something special 
in the way of eyebrows, or arms, or shoulders. 

‘To these crowded saloons Mr. Granger brought 
his wife and daughter one evening. ‘They found 
a great many people assembled in three lofty 
rooms hung with amber satin, in the remotest 
and smallest of which apartments Madame Ca- 
ballero made tea @ Anglaise for her intimates ; 
while in the largest some. fearful and wonderful 
instrumental music was going on, with the very 
smallest possible amount of attention from the 
audience. There was a perpetual buzz of con- 
versation; and there was a considerable sprink- 
ling of curious-looking people, weird men with 
long, unkempt hair, strong-minded women, who 
counterbalanced these in a manner by wearing 
their hair preternatutally short. Altogether, the 
assembly. was an unusual one; but Madame Ca- 
ballero’s guests seemed to enjoy themselves very 
much. Their good spirits may have been partly 
due to the fact that they had the pleasing antici- 
pation of an excellent supper, furnished with all 
the choicest dainties that Chevet can provide ; 
for Madame Caballero’s receptions were of a 
substantial order, and she owed a good deal of 
her popularity to the profusion that distinguished 
the commissariat department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Granger made their way to the 
inner room by-and-by. It was the prettiest 
room of the three, with a great semicircular 
window overlooking nothing particular in the 
daytime, but making a handsome amber-hung 
recess at night. Here there was a sea-coal fire 
& [ Anglaise, and only a subdued glimmering of 
wax-candles, instead of the broad glare in the 
larger saloons. Here, too, were to be found the 
choicest of Madame Caballero’s guests: a cab- 
inet minister, an embassador, a poet of some 
standing, and one of the most distinguished so- 
pranos of the season, a fair-haired German girl, 
with great pathetic blue eyes. 

Even in this society Madame Caballero was 
rejoiced to see her sweet Mrs. Granger and her 
charming Miss Granger, who was looking un- 
utterably stiff in mauve silk and white lace. 





The lady and her friends had been talking of 
some one as the Grangers entered—talking rapt- 
urously. ‘ j 

‘*J’en raffole!” exclaimed madame; ‘‘ such 
a charming young mai, gifted with talents of 
the most original order.” 

The embassador was looking at a portrait— 
the likeness of Madame Caballero herself—a 
mere sketch in oils, with a mark of the brush 
upon it, but remarkable for the chic and daring 
of the painter's style, and for that idealized re- 
semblance which is always so agreeable to the 
subject. 

Clarissa’s heart gave a little throb. The pic- 
ture was like one she had seen on the easel in 
the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. . 

‘© Mais c’est charmant!” exclaimed the em- 
bassador; and the adjective was echoed in every 
key by the rest of the little coterie. 

*“‘T expect him here this evening,” said ma- 
dame; ‘‘and I shall be very much gratified if 
you will permit me to present him to your ex- 
cellency.” 

The embassador bowed. ‘‘ Any protégé of 
madame’s,” he said, and so on. 

Mr. Granger, who was really a judge of art, 
fastened on the picture jmmediately. ; 

““"There’s something fresh in the style, Clary,” 
he said. ‘‘I should like this man to paint your 

rtrait. What's the signature? Austin! 
That’s hardly a French name, I should think— 
eh, Madame Caballero ?” 

‘*No,” replied madame; ‘‘ Mr. Austin is au 
Englishman. I shall be charmed if you will al- 
low him to paint Mrs. Granger ; and I’m sure he 
will be delighted to have such a subject.” 

‘There was a good deal of talk about Mr. Aus- 
tin’s painting, and art in general. There were 
some half dozen pictures of the modern French 
school in this inner room, which helped to sus- 
tain the conversation. Mr. Granger talked very 
fair French, of a soundly grammatical order ; 
and Clarissa’s tongue ran almost as gayly a3 in 
her school-girl days at Belforét.. She was go- 
ing to see her brother—to see him shining in 
good society, and not in the pernicious “‘ set” of 
which George Fairfax had spoken. The thought 
was rapture to her. ‘They might have a few 
minutes’ talk to themselves, perhaps, before the 
evening was over. ‘That interview in the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard had been so sadly brief, 
and her heart too full for many words. 

Austin Lovel came in presently, looking his 
handsomest, in his careful evening dress, with a 
brilliant light in his eyes, and that appearance 
of false brightness which is apt to distinguish the 
man who is burning the candle of life at both 
ends. Only by just the faintest elevation of his 
eyebrows did he betray his surprise as he looked 
at his sister; and his air, on being presented to 
her a few moments afterward, was perfect in its 
serene unconsciousness. 

Mr. Granger talked to him of his picture 
pleasantly enough, but very much as he would 
have talked to his architect, or to one of his 
clerks in the great Bradford establishment. 
There was a inarked difference between the tone 
of the rich English trader and the German em- 
bassador, when he expressed himself on, the sub- 
ject of Mr. Austin’s talent; but then the English- 
man intended to give the painter a commission, 
and the German did not. 

**T should like you to paint my wife—and— 
and—my daughter,” said Mr. Granger, throw- 
ing in Sophia as an after-thought. It would be 
only civil to have his daughter's portrait painted, 
he thought. 

Mr. Austin bowed. ‘‘I shall be must happy,” 
he said. 

Clarissa’s eyes sparkled with delight. Sophia 
Granger saw the pleased look, and thought, 
‘Oh, the vanity of these children of perdition !” 
But she did not offer any objection to the paint- 
ing of her own likeness. 

** When shall we begin ?” asked Mr. Granger. 

‘* My time is entirely at your disposal.” 

**Tn that case, the sooner the thing is done the 
better. My wife can not come to your studio— 
she has so many claims upon her time—but that 
would make no difficulty, I suppose ?” 

‘*Not at all. I can paint Mrs. Granger in her 
own rooms as well as in mine, if the light will 
serve.” 

‘*One of our drawing-rooms faces the north,” 
answered Mr. Granger, ‘‘and the windows are 
large—larger than I like. Any loss of time 
which you may suffer in accommodating Mrs. 
Granger must, of course, be considered in the 
price of your pictures.” 

‘*T have only one priee for my pictures,” re- 
plied Mr. Austin, with a loftiness that astonished 
his patron. ‘I charge fifty guineas for a por- 
trait of that kind, whether it is-painted for a 
duke or a grocer in the Rue St. Honoré.” 

**T will give you a hundred guineas for each 
of the pictures if they are successes,” said Mr. 
Granger. ‘‘If they are failures I will give you 
your own price, and make you a present of the 
canvases,” 

‘*T am not a stoic, and have no objection to 
accept a premium of a hundred guineas from so 
distinguished a capitalist as Mr. Granger,” re- 
turned Austin Lovel, smiling. ‘‘I don’t think 
Mrs. Granger’s portrait will be a failure,” he 
added, confidently, with a little look at Clarissa. 

Sophia Granger saw the look, and resented it. 
The painter had said nothing of her portrait. 
It was of Clarissa’s only that he thought. It 
was a very small thing; but when her father’s 
wife was concerned, small things were great in 
the eyes of Miss Granger. 

There was no opportunity for confidential talk 
between Austin Lovel and his sister that evening; 
but Clarissa went home happy in the expectation 
of seeing her brother very often in the simplest, 
easiest way. The portraits would take some 
time to paint, of course; indeed, Austin might 
— the business last almost as long as-he 
iked, 








It was rather hard, however, to have to dis- 
cuss her brother's merits with Mr. and Miss 
Granger as if he had been a stranger; and Cla- 
rissa had to do this going home in the carriage 
that night and at breakfast next morning. The 
young man was handsome, Mr. Granger re- 
marked, but had rather a worn look—a dissi- 
pated look, in point of fact: ‘That sort of peo- 
ple. generally were dissipated. ~ 

Mrs. Granger ventured to say that she did not 
think Mr. Austin looked dissipated—a little worn, 
perhaps, but nothing more; and that might be 
the effect of hard work. 

** My dear Clary, what can you know of the 
physiology of dissipation? I tell you that young 
man is dissipated. I saw him playing écarté 
with a Frenchman just before we left Madame 
Caballero’s; and, unless I am profoundly mis- 
taken, the man is a gambler.” 

Clarissa shuddered. She could not forget 
what George Fairfax had said to her about her 
brother’s ways, nor the fact that her remittances 
had seemed of s0 little use to him. He seemed 
in good repute too, and talked of fifty guineas 
for a picture with the utmost coolness. He 
must have earned a good deal of money, and 
the money must have gone somewhere. In all 
the details of his home there was evidence of 
extravagance ia the past and poverty in the 
present. ‘ 

He came ai eleven o'clock on the second 
morning atter Madame Caballero’s reception ; 
came in a hired carriage, with his easel and all 
the paraphernalia of his art. Mr. Granger had 
made a point of being present at this first sit- 
ting, much to the discomiiture 0% Clarissa, who 
was yearning for 2 long, uninterrupted talk with 
her brother. Evea when Mr. Granger was ab- 
sent, there would be Miss Granger, most likely, 
she thought, wit vexation; and, after all, these 
meetings with Austin would be only half meet- 
ings. It would he pleasant only to see him, to 
hear his voice ; but she was longing to talk freely 
of the past, to give him counsel for the future. 

The drawing-room i .okiug north was rather a 
dreary apartment, if any apartment furnished 
with blue satin dama:k and unlimited gilding 
can be called dreary. There was splendor, of 
course, but it was a chilling kind of splendor. 
The room was large aud square, with two tall, 
wide windows commandiug a view of one of the 
dullest streets in new P:.iis—a street at the end 
ot which workmen were still busy cutting away 
a hili, the removal whercof was necessary for the 
re: ‘ization of the Augusian idea of that arche- 
ee city, which was to ie left all marble. Mr. 

iranger’s apartments were in a corner house, 
and he had the advaniage of this side view. 
There was very little or what Mr. Wemmick 
called ‘‘ portable property” in this northern 
drawing-room. There were blue satin divans 
running along the walls, a couple of blue satin 
easy-chairs, an ormolu stand with a monster 
Sevres dish for cards, and that was all—a room 
in which one might ‘‘ receive,” but could scarcely 
live. 

The light was capital, Mr. Austin said. He 
set up his easel, settled the position of his sister, 
after a little discussion with Mr. Granger, and 
began work. Clarissa’s was to be the first por- 
trait. This being arranged, Mr. Granger de- 
parted to write letters, leaving Sophia establish- 
ed, with her Berlin-wool work, at one of the 
windows. Clarissa would not, of course, like to 
be left ¢éte-a-téte for two or three hours with a 
strange painter, Miss Granger opined. 

Yes, it was very pleasant to have him tiere, 


| even though their talk was restrained by the 


presence of a third person, and they could only 
speak of indifferent things. Perhaps to Austin 
Lovel himself it was pleasanter to have Miss 
Granger there than to be quite alone with his 
sister. He was very fond of Clarissa, but there 
was much in his past life—some things in his 
present life even—that would not bear talking 
of, and he shrank a little from nis sistev’s tender 
questioning. Protected by Miss Granger and 
her Berlin-wool spaniels, he wa: qui.e at his 
ease, and ran gayly on about all manner of thiiigs 
as he sketched his outline and sgi his palette. 
He gave tlie two ladies a lively picture of exist- 
ing French art, with little satirical touches here 
and there. Even Sophia was amused, aud 
blushed to find herself comparing the social 
graces of Mr. Austin, the painter, with those of 
Mr. Tillott, the curate, very much vo the advan- 
tage of the former—blushed to find. herself so 
much interested in any conversation that was not 
strictly utilitarian or evangelical in its drift. Once 
or twice Austin spoke of his traveis, his Austra- 
lian experiences; and at each mention Ciarissa 
looked up eagerly, anxious to hear more. . The 
history of her brother’s past was a-blank to her, 
and she was keenly interested by the slightest 
allusion that cast a ray of light upon it. Mr. 
Austin did not care, however, to dwell much 
upon his own affairs. It was chiefly of other 
people that he talked. Throughout that first 
sitting Miss Granger maintained a dignified for- 
mality, tempered by maidenly graciousness. The 
young man was amusing, certainly, and it was 
not often Miss Granger permitted herself to be 
amused. She thought Clarissa was too familiar 
with him—treated him too much with an air of 
perfect equality. A man who painted portraits 
for hire should be received, Miss Granger 
thought, as one would receive a superior kind 
of boot-maker. 

More than once, in fact, in the course of that 
agreeable morning Clarissa had for a moment 
forgotten that she was talking to Mr. Austin, the 
painter, and not to her brother, Austin Lovel. 
More than once an unconscious warmth or soft- 
ness in her tone had made Miss Granger look 
up from her embroidery-frame with the eyes of 
wonder. 

Mr. Granger came back to the drawing-room, 
having finished his letter-writing, just.as the sit- 


‘ting concluded, and, luncheon being announced 


done. 





at the same time, asked: Mr. Austin to stay for 
that meal. Austin had no objection to linger in 
his sister’s society. He wanted to know what 
kind of man this Daniel Granger was; and per- 
haps wanted to see what probability there was 
of Daniel Granger’s wife being able to supply 
him with money in the future. Austin Lovel 
had, from his earliest boyhood, possessed a fatal 
capacity for getting rid of money, and for get- 
ting into debt; not common plain-sailing debt, 
which would lead at the worst to the Bankrupt. 
cy Court, but liability of a more disreputable 
and perilous character, involving the terror of 
disgrace, and entanglements that would have to 
be unraveled by a police magistrate: Racing 
debts, gambling debts, and bill-discounting trans- 
actions had been the agreeable variety of diffi- 
culties which had beset Austin Lovel’s military 
career; and at the end there had been some- 
thing—something fully known to a few only— 
which had made the immediate sale of his com- 
mission a necessity. He was allowed to sell it; 
and that was much, his friends said. If his 
commanding officer had not been an easy-going 
kind of man, he would scarcely have got off so 
cheaply. 2 

**T wonder how this fellow, Granger, would 
treat me if he knew who I was?” he thought to 
himself. ‘‘ He'd inaugurate our acquaintance 
by kicking me out of his house, most likely, in- 
stead of asking me to luncheon.” Notwithstand-" 
ing which opinion Mr. Austin sat down to share 
the sacred bread and salt with his brother-in-law, 
and ate a few morsels of a cutlet a la Mainte- 
non, and drank half a bottle of claret, with a 
perfect enjoyment of the situation. He liked 
the idea of being patronized by the man who 
would not have tolerated his society for a mo- 
ment had he been aware of his identity.. 

He talked of Parisian life during luncheon, 
keeping carefully clear of all subjects which the 
**young person,” as represented by Miss Gran- 
ger, might blush to hear; and Mr. Granger, who 
had only an Englishman’s knowledge of the city, 
was amused by the pleasant gossip. The meal 
lasted longer than usual, and lost all its wonted 
formality; and the fair Sophia found herself 
more and more interested in this fascinating 
painter, with his brilliant dark eyes, and sarcas- 
tic mouth, and generally agreeable manner. She 
sat next him at Juncheon, and, when there came 
a little pause in the conversation, began to ques- 
tion him about the state of the Parisian poor. 
It was very bad, was it not ? 

Mr. Austin shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*T don’t know,” he said; *‘ but I don’t think 
it would be possible for a man to starve to death 
in Paris under the imperial régime ; and it seems 
very easy for an Englishman to do it in Spital- 
fields or Mile-end New Town. You don’t hear 
of men and women found dead in their garrets 
from sheer hunger. But, of course, there is a 
good deal of poverty and squalor to be found in 
the city.” 

And then Mr. Austin launched into a graphic 
description of some interesting phases of life 
among the lower classes, borrowed from a novel 
that had been recently delighting the reading 
public of France, but appropriated with such an 
air of reality that Miss Granger fancied this de- 
lightful painter must spend some considerable 
part of his existence as a district visitor or city 
inissionary. 

** What a pity that Mr. Tillott has not his per- 
suasive powers!” she thought; Mr. Tillott’s elo- 
quence being, in fact, of a very limited order, 
chiefly exhibiting itself in little jerky questions 
about the spiritual and temporal welfare of his 
humble parishioners— questions which, in the 
vernacular language of agricultural laborers, 
‘* put a chap’s back up, somehow.” 

**T should like to show Mr. Austin the baby, 
Daniel,” Clarissa said to her husband, shyly, 
while Miss Granger was keeping Austin hard 
and fast to the amelioration of the working 
classes ; ‘* he would make such a lovely picture.” 

Mr. Granger smiled—a quiet, well- satisfied 
smile. He, the strong man, the mill-owner and 
mnillionaire, was as weak as the weakest woman 
in all things concerning the child of his mature 


ige. 

“Yes,” he said, with some affectation of in- 
ditference; ‘‘ Lovel would make a nice picture 
enough. We'll have him painted if you like, 
Clary, some day. Send for him, my dear.” 

She had her hand upon the bell directly. 

** Yes,” she cried, ‘* he would make the sweet- 
est picture in the world, and Austin shall paint 
him.” : 

The fumiliar mention of the name Austin, 
tout court, scared Mr. Granger almost as much 
as a cannon fired close at his elbow might have 
He stared at his wife with grave dis- 
pleasure. 

“* Mr. Austin can paint him some day, if you 
wish it, Clarissa,” he said. 

Mrs. Granger blushed crimson; again she re- 
membered-that this brother she loved so dearly 
was only a strange painter of portraits, whom it 
behooved her to treat with only the most formal 
courtesy. She hated the deception ; and having, 
a strong faith in her husband's generosity, was 
sorely tempted to put an end to this acted lie on 
the spot, and to tell him who his guest was; but 
fear of her brother’s anger stopped her. ‘She 
had no right to betray him; she must wait his 
permission to tell the secret. ; 

‘* Even Sophia seems to like him,” she thought; 
“‘and I don’t think Daniel could help being 
pleased with him, in spite of any thing papa may 
have said to his prejudice.” es 

. The baby was brought, and, being in a benig- 
nant humor, was graciously pleased to look his 
brightest and prettiest, and in nurse’s phraseol- 
ogy, to “take to” his unknown uncle. The un- 


known uncle kissed him affectionately, and said 
some civil things about the color of his eyes, and 
the plumpness of his -limbs—‘‘ quite a Rubens 
baby,” and so on, but did not consider a boy- 
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baby an especially wonderful creature, having 
had two boy-babies of his own, and not having 
particularly wanted them. He looked upon them 
rather as chronic perplexities, like accommoda- 
tion bills that had matured unawares. 

‘And this is the heir of Arden,” he said to 
himself, as he looked down at the fat, blue-eyed 
thing struggling in Clarissa’s arms with that 
desperate desire to get nowhere in particular 
common to infancy. ‘‘So this little lump of hu- 
manity is the future lord of the home that should 
have been mine. I don’t know that I envy him. 
Country life and Arden would hardly have suited 
me. I think I’d rather have an extresol in the 
Champs Elysées and the run of the boulevards 
than the gray old Court and a respectable posi- 
tion. Unless a man’s tastes are ‘ horsey’ or ag- 
ricultural, country life must be a bore.” 

Mr. Austin patted the plump young cheeks 
without any feeling of enmity. 

* Poor little beggar! What ghosts will haunt 
him in the old rooms by-and-by, I wonder ?” he 
said to himself, smiling down at the child. 





wa 
° CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AUSTIN'S PROSPECTS. 


Tue picture made rapid progress. For his 
very life, though the finishing of his work had 
been the signal of his doom, and the executioner 
waiting to make a sudden end of him when the 
last touch was laid upon the canvas, Austin Lov- 
el could not have painted slowly. ‘The dashing 
off-hand brush was like a young thorough-bred, 
that could uot be pulled, let the jockey saw at his 
mouth as he might. And yet the painter would 
have liked much to prolong this easy intercourse 
with his sister.’ But after Clarissa’s portrait was 
finished there was Miss Granger to be painted ; 
and then they would want a picture of that un- 
approachable baby, no doubt; and after that, 
perhaps, Mr. Granger might consent to have his 
massive features perpetuated. Austin consid- 
ered that the millionaire should be good for three 
hundred guineas or so; he had promised two 
hundred, and the painter was spending the mon- 
ey by anticipation as fast as he could. 

He came every other morning to the Rue de 
Morny, and generally staid to luncheon; and 
those mornings spent in his company were very 
pleasant to Clarissa—as pleasant as any thing 
could be which involved deception; there was 
always the sting of that fact. Miss Granger was 
rarely absent for ten minutes together on these 
occasions; it was only some lucky chance which 
took her from the room to fetch more Berlin 
woul, or a forgotten skein of floss silk for the 
perennial spaniels, and atforded the brother and 
sister an opportunity for a few hurried words. 
The model villagers almost faded out of Miss 
Granger’s mind in this agreeable society. She 
found herself listening to talk about things which 
were of the earth, earthy, and was fain to confess 
herself interested ia the conversation. She dress- 
ed as carefully to receive the painter as if he had 
been, to use her particular phraseology, ‘‘ a per- 
son in her own sphere ;” and Mr. Tillott would 
have thonght his chances of success at a very 
low point if he could have seen her in Austin 
Lovel’s presence. 

That gentleman himself was not slow to per- 
ceive the impression he had made. 

‘“‘It’s rather a pity I’m married, isn’t it, 
Clary ?” he said to his sister one day, when So- 
phia, whose habits had not been quite so method- 
ical of late, had gone in search of some white 
beads for the spaniels, some of which were of a 
beady nature. ‘‘It would have been a great 
chance for me, wouldn’t it?” 

** What do you mean, Austin ?” 

‘* Miss Granger,” answered the painter, with- 
out looking up from his work. ‘‘I think she 
rather likes me, do yon know; and [ suppose 
her father will give her fifty thousand or so when 
she marries, in spite of young Lovel. He seems 
to have no end of money. It would have beén 
an uncommonly good thing, wouldn’t it ?” 

“*T don’t think it’s any use talking of it, Aus- 
tin, however good it might have been; and I 
— Sophia would have suited you as a 
wife. 

‘**Not suited me? Bosh! Any woman with 
fifty thousand pounds would have suited me. 
However, vou're right—there’s no good in talk- 
ing of that. I’m booked. Poor little woman, 
she’s a good wife to me; but it’s rather a pity. 
You don’t know how many chances I might have 
had but for that entanglement.” 

“IT wish, Austin, for your poor wife's sake, 
you’d let me tell my husband who you are. This 
concealment seems so hard upon her, as well as 
a kind of wrong to Daniel. I can do so little to 
serve her, and I might do so much if I could 
own her as my sister-in-law. [ don’t think 
Daniel could help liking you if he knew every 
thing.” 

“Drop that, if you please, Clarissa,” said 
Austin, with a darkening countenance. ‘‘ I have 
told you that your husband and I can never be 
friends, and I mean it. I don’t want to be de- 
graded by any intercession of yours. That's a 
little too much, even for me. It suits my pur- 
pose well enough to accept Mr. Granger's com- 
missions; and, of course, it’s very agreeable to 
me to see you; but the matter must end there.” 

Miss Granger returned at this moment; but 
had she staid away for an hour Clarissa could 
scarcely have pressed the question farther. In 
the old days, when they had been boy and girl 
together, Austin seven years her senior, Clarissa 
had always been just a little afraid of her broth- 
er; and she was afraid of him now. 

_ The very fact of his somewhat dependent posi- 

tion made her more fearful of offending him. 
She was anxious about his future—anxious, too, 
about his present mode of life; but she dared 
not question him closely upon either subject. 
Once, when she had ventured to ask him about 


his plan of life, he answered, in his careless, off- 
hand way: : 

‘* My dearest Clary, I have no plans. «I like 
Paris; and if I am not particularly successful 
here, I don’t suppose I should be more successful 
any where else. I mean to stay here as long as 
I can hold out. I know a good many people, 
and sometimes get a stroke of luek.” 

“But you are ruining your health, Austin, I 
fear, with—late hours and—and—parties.” 
‘*Who told you I keep late hours? ‘The Pa- 
risians, as a rule, don’t go to bed at curfew. I 
don’t suppose I’m worse than my neighbors, If 
I didn’t go out, Clary, and keep myself in the 
minds of my patrons, I might rot in a garret. 
You don’t know how soon a man is forgotten— 
even a man who has made his mark more posi- 
tively than [ have; and then, you see, my dear, I 
like society, and have no taste for the domestic 
hearth, except for variety, once in a way, like 
dining on a bouillon after a week’s high feeding. 
Yes, come what may, I shall stay in Paris—as 
long as I can.” 

There was something in the tone of the last 
words that alarmed Clarissa. 

**You—you are notin debt, are you, Austin 
she asked, timidly. 

** No—no—I'm not in debt ; but I owe a good 
deal of money.” 

Clarissa looked puzzled. 

“That is to say, I have no vulgar debts— 
butcher and baker, and so on; but there are 
two or three things, involving some hundreds, 
which I shall have to settle some of these days, 
or else—” 

“Or else what, Austin ?” 

“*Cut Paris, Clary; that’s all.” 

Clarissa turned pale. Austin began to whistle 
a popular café-chantant air as he bent over his 
palette, squeezing little dabs of Naples - yellow 
out of a leaden tube. Some hundreds !—that 
was a vague phrase which might mean a great 
deal of money; it was a phrase which alarmed 
Clarissa ; but she was much more alarmed by 
the recklessness of her brother’s tone. 

“*But if you owe money, you must pay it, 
Austin,” she said; ‘you can’t leave a place 
owing money.” 

The painter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“*It’s not an agreeable thing to do,” he said ; 
‘**but it has been done, Of the two, it’s pleas- 
anter than staying in a place where you owe 
money.” 

‘Of course I shall do all I can to help: you, 
dear,” said his sister. ‘*‘ There will bea hundred 
and twenty-five pounds due to me at Christmas, 
and I'll give you the hundred.” 

‘** You're a first-rate girl, Clary ; but 1 think 
that fellow Granger might give you more pin- 
money. Five hundred a year is a beggarly pit- 
tance for a man of his means,” 

“*Tt is more than I fancied I could ever want ; 
and Daniel allows papa five hundred a year, you 
know, Austin.” 

““Humph! that makes a thousand—no great 
things for a millionaire. A pretty girl married 
to a man of that stamp’ ought to have unlimited 
command of money,” replied her brother. ‘* [t’s 
the tg compensation,” he said tu himself after- 
ward. 

**[ don’t like to hear vou say these things, 
Austin. My husband is very kind tome. I'm 
atraid I’m not half as grateful as I ought to be.” 

“Gratitude be—!” He did not finish the ejac- 
ulation. ‘‘ Gratitude from a Lovel of twenty to 
a Granger of fifty! My dear Clary, that’s too 
good a joke! The man 1s well enongh—better 
than I expected to find him; but such a girl as 
you'is a prize for which such a man could not 
pay too highly.” 

It was rarely they had the opportunity for so 
long a conversation as this; and Austin was by 
ho means sorry that it was so. He had very 
pressing need of all the money his sister could 
give him; but he did not care to enter into ex- 
planations about the state of his affairs, 

[10 BE OONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T= perils to which whaling vessels are ex- 
posed are vividly portrayed in the recent 
accounts that have reached us of the great dis- 
aster in the Arctic Ocean. About the Ist of last 
May a fleet of forty whalers, having on board 
1250 persons, was —s making its way toward 
the polar sea. Before Behring Strait was reach- 
ed the ice met the ships, and delayed their prog- 
ress. The latter part of June they passed through 
the strait, and, with some delays for catching 
whales and walrus, fae. pushed on toward Icy 
Cape, northeast of Alaska. It was August when 
the brave Whalers found themselves above sev- 
enty de; north latitude, with plenty of ice 
about them, it is true, but plenty of whales also, 
and-for some days work went on briskly. But 
violent winds set in, driving the ice shoreward, 
and with great force against the ships. Grad- 
ually huge icebergs surrounded the fleet on 
the west side. One vessel after another was 
caught in theiron grasp of icy monsters, and, 
being hastily abandoned, were crushed in pieces, 
like egg-shells. Anxiously the masters of the 
ships watched for an opening in the solid body 
of ice, all their former experience leading them 
to expect it'at that time of year; but every day 
it became more Ne id. The situation 
was becoming fearfully dangerous; no efforts 
could free the yessels; a winter of nine months 
in the polar sea was not to be thought of, as pro- 


provisions, as theré was novplace of safety for 
the ships. There was no alternative but to aban- 
don the vessels; aud on September 14 thirty- 
three vessels were left to’ fate among the 
icebergs, while in ake @ narrow stri 

of clear water alon; $ éoast, the wrecked what. 
ers proceeded to the remainder of the fleet anch- 
ored south of Icy Cape, a distance of sevent 

miles. The intense suffering involved in suc 

an experience may be imagined. Four women, 
wives of ship-masters, and four children are re- 





visions were lacking ; nor was it possible, with. 


-The English government eclipse expedition, 
which sailed from Southampton for Ceylon on 
October 26, expect to reach Point de Galle by 
the last of November. Lord Lindsay placed at 
the disposal of the expedition the whole of bis 
valuable instruments, and has sent a photograph- 
ic observer at his own expense. Several mem- 
bers of the expedition have voluntarily given up 
a month of their time before starting to perfect 
themselves in spectroscopic and other observa- 
tions at the Royal College of Chemistry. 





The convicts of the Massachusetts Peniten- 
tiary sent six hundred dollars to the General Re- 
lief Fund for Chicago sufferers—a most re- 
markuable instance of charity. 





A Western man who had acquired an im- 
mense fortune by the rise of real estate in Chi- 
cago On One occasion was induced to visit New 
York. On his return he was asked what he 
thought of the great city. He said it was very 
well, a grand place, and had but one fault. 

“ And what is that?’ inquired his interlocu- 


tor. 
‘* It is too far from Chicago!’ 
_ In this reply may be detected the secret of the 
rapid growth of the “‘ Garden City.” 





Perhaps many of our readers, who were quictl 
pursuing their ordinary occupations on the 7t 
of last September, may not have been aware that 
about noon of that day’a tremerdous explosion 
occurred in the sun. But so astronomers testi- 
fy. There had been observed an enormous pro- 
tuberance on the eastern limb of the sun, about 
100,000 miles long by 50,000 miles high. This 
“thing” burst in pieces, and the air seemed fill- 
ed with debris, some of which rose 200,000 miles 
from the solar surface! While the astronomical 
observer at Dartmouth College was noting these 
marvelous changes, another nebulous mass de- 
veloped into a pillar of rolling flame, apparent- 
ly, and reer ged shot up pyramidally 50,000 
miles in height, when its top was drawn out in 
long filaments and threads. Yet dwellers on 
the earth were in blissful ignorance of these ter- 
rific explosions. 7 





The observatory on Mount Washington is 
now tenanted by Sergeant Hearn, of the United 
States army, and a single companion. They 
will remain there during the winter for scicutif- 
ic observations. 





The Chicago Tribune suys there have been not 
less than nine hundred causes assigned for the 
Chicago conflagration by people who reside far 
away, and know little or nothing about the cir- 
cumstances. The Tribune thinks it difficult to 
see how the fire, having once got started as it 
did, could have burned any less, when there 
were acres of wooden buildings, dry as touch- 
wood, and the wind acting like a most powerful 
blow-pipe. 





In discussing the mooted question, “What 
quantity of sleep is necessary ?”’ one writer says 
that tall and fleshy persons require more sleep 
than short and thin ones. No reason is assign- 
ed for this theory. 


The frozen well at Brandon, Vermont, has re- 
cently been the subject of a report by a commit- 
tee of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
This curious well remains frozen through the 
summer months. For twelve years past it has 
been made a subject of investigation by a com- 
mittee appointed by this society, Various ex- 
periments have been tried for the purpose of 
gaining an explanation of this phenomenon. 
Some have suggested that the water dissolves 
something from the rocks which makes a freez- 
ing mixture; others have believed that the 
cause might be traced to some electric current. 
But chemical analysis, and repeated tests with 
the magnetic needle, disprove these theories. 
The committee are of opinion that the gravel 
bed surrounding the well was frozen by the cold 
of previous rigorous winters, and the wave of 
summer heat has not yet overcome that cold. 





Father Hyacinthe seems to be performing a 
mission work in lecturing through the cities 
of Germany with a view of conciliating the feel- 
ings of the Germans toward the French. When 
his work there is completed he will lecture in 
France with a similar purpose. 





Juanpoor was a flourishing city of British In- 
dia. It contained nearly nine thousand houses, 
and more than 25,000 inhabitants. On the 15th 
of September the river Goomty rose suddenly, 
flooding the city south of the river. By evening 
of the next day the foundations of the houses 
began to give way, and one by one came crash- 
ing down. For several days the waters increased 
and prevailed, and at the latest accounts it was 
estimated that about three thousand houses had 
been destroyed, and 10,000 persons deprived of 
their homes. The whole of the city south of 
the river has been totally destroyed, and the 
north side seriously injured. No lives were 
lost, as the people had the good sense to remove 
their families as soon as danger became immi- 
nent. But this disaster, accompanied as it is by 
a deficient harvest, will inflict a blow upon the 
eity from which it will with difficulty recover. 





A trail having been laid to the summit.of 
Pike’s Peak, a young lady of Greeley has made 
the ascent—the first and only woman who has 
accomplished the feat. 





The corporation of the University of Vermont 
has decided that women shall be admitted to the 
academic and scientific courses of the univer- 
sity. 





The Evening Post says: ‘On the top of the 
small tool-house and keeper’s tower on the east 
side of Union Square may now be seen a disor- 
dered pile of a ht Siere sparrows’ 
houses. This heap shouses is to 
the, bird 5 thi Zo are to the 
is no inten- 
n the square 
H eed » Wh they were 

en are, in jy eRe The En- 
glish sparrows—s but really now Amer- 
ican sparrows—are not migratory. So long as 
food can be obtained, climate and locality are 
matters of indifference to them. Moreover, they 












ported as shuring in this perilous adventure. 
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house prepared is always acceptable, if it be in 
a safe place. The work the sparrows do for our 
city is well known and appreciated. They are 
entitled to be well taken care of when Jack 
Frost interferes with their labor, and prevents 
them from getting their daily food. Their gen- 
tle confidence, as they make their mute appeal 
for food at door and window, deserves reward. 
Give them the waste crumbs, and even take the 
trouble to prepare a house for their comfort. 





Poor as Francs ‘3 at the present time, when 
the news of Chicag>': misfortune reached Paris 
a French committee was chosen to collect sub- 
scriptions, at the head of which, as president, 
was the name of Edouar.. Laboulaye. M. Au- 
gustin Cochin, a well-know: leader of the liberal 
Catholic party, was vice-president, and amon 
other names of its members were those of M. 
De Pressensé, the celebrated Protestant minister 
and Deputy; Henri Martin, the historian; Gou- 
pil, the print-seller, as well known in New York 
as in Paris; and Vanhymbecke, director of the 
Grand Hotel. ‘‘ France is very poor,” they said ; 
“but she must make some return, were it only 
as a mark of sympathy, for what she has-so lib- 
erally received.”’ ‘ 





The returns for the taze mobilier, or furnished- 
house tax, in Paris, show that not less than eighty 
thousand such premises are now standing with- 
out occupants—a marked indication of the dim- 
inution of the population. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. J. B.—We are not certain, but think it probable, 
that we may give a boy’s overcoat pattern. 

A Motuer.—The prettiest cloak for a child of two or 
three years is of cashmere or merino braided, and cut 
by the Walking Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
27, Vol. IV. 

H. D.—The simplest short basque, coat sleeves, and 
plain skirt is the model for your purple goods, which 
is not Irish poplin, but épingeline. Trim with velvet 
collar and cuffs. 

Firta.—The Water-proof Cloak pattern in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. IV., is the fashionable shape. It is heavy 
enough without lining. You know best whether it 
will suit you for a church garment. It is only worn 
here in rainy weather. 

Miss A. R. B.—We do not make trimmed patterns. 
E. H. F.—Make a young lady’s black silk suit by cut 
paper pattern of Vest-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. IV. ; the evening dress by pattern of Train- 
ed Evening Dress shown in Bazar No, 38, Vol. III. 
PostmisTREss.—Make your calicoes with box-pleat- 
ed blouse- waist and long upper skirt. Alpacas are 
also made with double box-pleated waists. Trim with 
the same in kilt pleats, not with white alpaca. White 
corduroy makes a nice sacque, and will wash. You 
can order a Bazar containing sacque patterns from 
this office. ’ 

Mars. Joux.—For information about point lace braid 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol, IV., 
and find advertisement in the present number. 

Mrs. J.—Back numbers of the Bazar will furnish 
you Supplement patterns of double capes and Wat- 
teau sacques for your velvet garment. 

Cara, Ort Crry.—Your black cashmere is very fair 
quality. Thé other samples are bottle green and stone~ 
colored satine. Do not know what they ought to cost 
in your city. 

Jane M.—The Bazar does not give addresses, Ad- 
vertisements of furnishing houses in our columns will 
tell you what you want to know. 

H. B. P.—Make your plaid dress by cut paper pat- 
tern of House Dress in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV. Your 
over-skirt will answer with other skirts. 

Miss G. C.—Some of Worth’s richest evening dresses 
have two or three colors. Make the three front 
breadths of your dress rose-colored silk, flounced with 
the same; make a very short apron and the demi- 
trained back widths of the gray silk, extending a 
ruffle of gray all around this trained upper skirt. Com- 
bine the twe colors in the corsage. 

Mrs. A. B. S.—Make your daughter's black silk by 
our vest-basque pattern, trimmed with velvet and 
fringe. Get a warm Astrakhan or fur-seal cloak for 
yourself. 

Nan.—Do not put white under the black lace on a 
winter suit for the street, and do not alter your Wat- 
teau basque, as it is in good style. 

Cirnton.—Get a wine-colored poplin, and trim with 
velvet and fringe instead of plush or satin. Your black 
silk sacque seems to be in style. Make your poplin 
by cut paper pattern of House Dress in Bazar No. 
48, or else Worth-Basque Dress in No. 1, Vol. IV. 
Your chené silk would look pretty in the house made 
with a basque and skirt looped up, @ la Dolly Varden, 
over a black silk skirt. Your friend's myrtle green 
cashmere is extremely fashionable, and would be 
spoiled if she attempted to relieve what you call its 
“sombre look” by a contrasting color. As she is 
fleshy, she should use the Marguerite Polonaise pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 37, Vol. 1’., trimming the skirt with 
alternate pleatings of cashmere and silk of the same 
shade; the polonaise with a silk fold, or passementerie 
and fringe. Velvet does not look well on cashmere, 
and satin is not much used this season. A sultane 
red neck-tie is the only relief necessary to this stylish 
dark suit. ? 

Brunetre.—Basques will be worn all winter. Get a 
black velvet basque; but an under-skirt of black vel- 
vet is more stylish than an over-skirt. The foundation 
of the toilette should be black. We do not answer 
questions about MS. in this column. 

Mary Gray.—Make a French twist of your own 
hair, and wind braids around it. Wear the front over 
a Pompadour roll, or else lightly frizzed. 

Mars. H. A. B.—Our advertising columns will inform 
you about embroidery patterns. 

DitemMa.—Read about wraps in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 45, Vol. IV. A striped shawl is the best 
outlay for your $10. Make a basque and demi-train of 
your brown silk, and trim with velvet and fringe of 
the same color. 

M. A. Y.—Use the Adjustable Train Skirt pattern il- 
lustrated in this number for your lavender silk. Make 
a basque and long sleeves. If this is too dressy, use 
the House Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 48, 
Vol. IV. 

Annig J. AND MaNY Ornens.—All inquirers about 
wedding toilettes will gather replies from the New 
York Fashions of this number. 

A. M. H.—The House Dress pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., is what you want for your blue 
poplin. Trim with velvet bands, fringe, and side pleat~ 
ing. Wear a black velvet bow at your throat. Weat 
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your hair Joose in a net until it has grown longer. 
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Carriage-leather Mat, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 772. 

To make this mat cut one circular piece of card-board ten inches 
and a half in diameter and two pieces of gray carriage leather, and on 
one of these work the design. ‘The star is cut of maroon i 
leather, and sewed on the foundation with button-hole stitches and point 
Russe embroidery of maroon silk. From the hollow of each point to 
the opposite hollow of a point of the star fasten a strip of gray carriage 
leather a quarter of an inch wide with maroon silk. At a distance of 
an inch and a half from the outer edge of the mat cut slits an inch and 
a quarter long, as shown by the illustration. In order to cut the slits ~ 
symmetrically it is well to run radiated lines from the centre on the 
under side of the piece of carriage leather ; these lines must be three- 
quarters of an inch apart on the outer edge of the mat.’ Braid maroon 
strips of carriage leather three-quarters of an inch wide into the mat, as 
shown by the illustration ; these strips are folded through the middle, so 
that the edges come on each other on the under side. Along the braided 
edge set a strip of gray car- 
riage leather folded ina sim- 
ilar manner, aad embroider- 
ed in point Russe with ma- 
roon saddler’s silk (see illus- 
tration). Edge the mat with 
a braid of four strips of'ma- 
roon carriage leather three- 
quarters of an inch wide, 
which are doubled through 
the middle, and paste. the 
maton the. piece of card- 
board as well as on. the 
piece of carriage leather on 
the under side. The edge 
shown by Fig. 2 may be used 
instead of the braid.’ This 
edge consists of rows of 
points of gray and maroon 
carriage leather. Cut the 
points from Fig. 52, Supple- 
ment ; fold them on the un- 
der side first along the 
straight and then along the 
dotted lines given, and sew 
them on the mat. ‘The seam : 
made by sewing on the in- Fig. 1.—Ciotu JackrT witH Brap 
ner maroon row of points EMBROIDERY.—BAck. 
is covered by a strip of gray For pattern and description see Supplement, 
earviage leather, which is No, X., Figs. 21-25. 
fastened with long stitches 
of maroon saddler’s silk. ‘The points of the outer row are 
trimmed in point Russe with similar silk. 

Fig. 8 shows an edge for cloth mats. It consists of small 
cloth leaves, which are edged all around with narrow straw 
braid, Small straw buttons are set on between the leaves. 


Knotted and Crochet Fringe for Curtains, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 772. 

‘Tus fiinge is made of white or gray wash material, or of 
woolen material, according to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. First execute the knot-work with woven cord in the 
length required, as shown by the illustration. 

To make the fringe shown by Fig. 1 only one piece of cord 
is required, which is arranged in knots. Work on this the upper 
edge with coarse cotton: Ist round.—> 2 sc. (single crochet) 
on the first upper loop of the next knot, 2 sc. on the following 
loop of the same knot, 7 ch. (chain stitch); repeat from *. 2d 
round.— > 2 sc. on the next ch, scallop of the preceding round, 
4ch.; repeat from *. 3d round.—1 sc. on every stitch of the 
preceding round. Finally, fasten on the thread ends for the 
fringe, which are cut of an even length, carefully observing the 
illustration, and knot the fringe strands together as shown by the 
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CaSHMERE TALMA, 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 








only one ring of 3 ds., and five times alternately 1 p., 3 ds., the first and 
last p. must be a quarter of an inch long.’ Now turn the work, and on 
the foundation thread work one scallop of 6 ds., fasten to the joining 
picot between the next two rings of the preceding round; turn the 
work, and with one thread only work one ring of 4 ds., fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring, twice alternately 3 ds., 1 long p., then 4 ds, 
After. working this ring fasten to the joining picot before referred to, 
Turn the work, and close to this ring on the foundation thread work 
one scallop of 6 ds. ; turn the work ‘and repeat from >, but now fasten 
every larger ring to the small ring previously worked. On the scalloped 
edge of the edging crochet one round as follows: > one short treble 
crochet between the next two scallops, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc, (single 
crochet) on the following p., 3 ch., and repeat from >. 

Fig. 2.—This edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 80. Make 
a foundation of tne requisite length, and on it crochet the first round. 
1 de. (double crochet) on the first foundation st. (stitch), then always 
alrernately.1 ch, (chain stitch) and 1 de. on the second following foun- 
dation st. At the end of this, as well as of every following round, fasten 
the thread and cut it off. 
2d round.—> 2 de. sepa- 
rated’ by 1 ch. on the next 
ch, of the preceding round, 
9 ch., with these pass over 
5 st. of the preceding round, 
and repeat from *. 3d 
roynd.—Always alternately 
2 de. separated by 1 ch. on 
the ch. between the next 2 
de. of the preceding round, 
7 ch. 4th round.— x 2 ste. 
(short treble crochet) sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. on the ch, be- 
tween the next 2 de. of the 
preceding round, 6 ch., and 
repeat from *. 5th round, 
— > 2 de. separated by 1 ch. 
on the ch. between the next 
2 de. of the preceding round, 
4 ch., 1 sc. (single crochet), 
with this work together the 
next ch. scallops of the 2d, 
3d, and 4th rounds together 
as shown by the illustration ; 
4 ch., and repeat from *. 
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Fig. 2.—Ciotu Jacket witH BrEap 6th round.—On each ch. be- 

EMBROIDERY.—F Ron, tween the 2 de. of the pre- 

For pattern and description see Supplement, ceding round work 2 de., 2 
an No. X., Figs, 21-25. ste., 1 p. (picot; that is, 


6 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of the 6 ch.), 2 ste., 2de. This completes the edging. 


Design for Lamp Mat.—Point Russe and 
Button-hole Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 773. 


To make this mat transfer the completed design to 
soft material of one color, such as cloth, cashmere, or 
reps, and on the material work, first, the trimming in 
point Russe with saddler’s silk of different colors. Then 
work the arabesque figures on the outer edge of the 
mat in button-hole stitch ; these figures, however, must 
previously be underlaid thickly with loose cotton or 
worsted of the color of the silk with which they are to 
be worked. Finally, line the mat with carriage leather, 
and pink it on the outer edge., ‘The mat may also be 
interlined with card-board. 


Crépe de Chine Cravat with Jabot. 
See illustration on page 777. 
Tuts cravat is made of cherry crépe de Chine and 
white lace an inch and a quarter wide. Cut a bias strip 
of the material twenty-two inches long and two inches 


illustration, For the fringe shown by Fig. 2 use five pieces of 
cord, two of which 
serve for a foundation, both sides, and lay 
and must be of the the strips in close 
length required for the fringe. The knot-work is executed | pleats at one end to a length of sixteen inches; arrange the 
on the foundation with two cords as shown by the illus- | remaining part of this strip in a hanging loop. Cut the jabot 
tration. With the fifth piece of cor¢ form the scallops on | on the bias in one piece from Fig. 15, Supplement, edge it with 
the upper edge of the border thus far completed ; then fast- | lace on the outer edge, excepting the top, and arrange it in 
en on the thread ends of coarse cotton. ; Pleats, bringing X on @ at the upper edge, and sewing the 
: ° p . ; three X’s along the middle on the @ above. . The jabot is thus 
Edging for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. looped in ats & manner as to form the pissbapel bows, 
See illustrations'on page 773. slightly parted in the middle, as seen by the illustration, and 

Fig. 1.—This edging is worked with tattingcotton, No. | edged with Valenciennes lace. 


and three-quarters 
wide, set the lace on 






Brack VELVET JACKET. 
For description see Supplement. 
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CASHMERE JACKET. 
| For description see Supplement. 
Dank Green Vetvet Jacket. | 
For description see Supplement. Light Green Crépe 
de Chine Cravat. 
See illustration on p. 777. 
This cravat is made 
of light green crépe de 
Chine: and lace three- 
: « quarters of an inch wide. 
Cut two pieces from Fig. 
14, -Supplement, fold 
them on the under side 
along the dotted line, 
arrange them in pleats, 
bringing the x's each 
on the @’s marked with 


80, and with two threads (shuttles). Ist round. 
—Tie both threads together, * work with one 
thread only one ring of 6 ds, (double stitch ; that 
is, one stitch right, one stitch left), 1 p. (picot), 
G ds. Turn the work; then work on the foun- 
dation thread one scallop of 5 ds., l-p., 5 ds.: 
turn the work, and with one thread only work one 
ring of 6 ds., fasten to the p. of the ring previous- 
ly worked, 6 ds., after a thread interval of one- 
tenth of an inch repeat from > until the edging 
has gained the length required... 2d round.—Tie EMBROIDERED CASHMERE JACKET. 


For description see Supplement. 


. JACKET WITH CAPE’ 
both threads ‘together, + work with one’ thread For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 26-29. 
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the layers of pleats. 


similar letters, and border the outer edge with lace, which is partly sewed 
on the outside and partly on the under side of the material, observing 
Sew two loops trimmed with lace to the under side 
of the pieces arranged in this manner as shown by the illustration, and 


join the bow with a binding made of pleated crépe de Chine and lace. 





MODERN COSTUME. 
8 hears is no more harm in a woman being brightly dressed than in 
a flower being brightly dressed, no more wrong in an innocent wom- 


an’s study of dress 
effects than in an 
orator’s study of 
pose, or elocution, 
or poetic effects. 
Drab is not in it- 
self holier than 
scarlet one whit, 
and the subdued 
colors are no more 
favorable to virtue 
than they are to 


Front. 


For pattern and 
description see 





CrEPE DE CHINE CRAVAT WITH 47 and 48. 
JABOT. 
or pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 1 





artistic beauty. Nature hates them, and the no- 
tion that they are virtuous is an absurd effect of 
bad taste. Phryne dressed in spotless white, and 
among the really vicious races, like the Turks of 
Constantinople, female dress has as little brill- 
iancy as grace. There is absolutely no reason 
for simplicity except economy, and no guild of 
fashion could settle what for any particular in- 
dividual was economical or the reverse. The 
only real departure from simplicity now common 
is the rapidity with which a really pretty dress is 
laid aside, and that practice does not arise from 
any social press- 
: ure, but from the 
spirit of pecuniary 
ostentation which 
has infected soci- 
ety, and which is 
no worse in fe- 
male dress than 
in any other de- 
partment of life. 
As to modesty: in 
spite of all clamor 
on the subject, we 
venture to say 
dress’ has 
seldom been 
more mod- 
est. The 
last trace of 








Fig. 1.—Swiss Mcs- 
Lin CoLiaR witTH 
Rigson Trouina. 





















CREPE DE CHINE 
AND Lace Ficuv. 


For description see 
Supplement. 






of the moral pulse. 






















For pattern and de- 
scription see a 
ment, No. ITL., 

Figs, 12 and 13. 





Fig. 2.—Swiss 
Mosuin CoLttar WITH 
Risgon Trim- ‘ 
MING.—Back. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see a: le- 
ment, No. XVI. 
Figs. 47 and 48. 
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somebody else’s money. 



















L Lace Ficuu. 


For pattern and 
description see 


Supplement. 
No Xvi,’ 
Fig. 49, 









































































Fig. 1.—Ciotra Repincote,—Fronr.- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6, 














SIrK AND Orcanpy Eventne Dress. _ 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 30-33. 


immodesty has disappeared from men’s dress, and there never 
was atime, except the few years of our own Puritan régime, 
when women, as a rule, were less décol/etée than now. The 
social satirists forget the past, as they forget also to establish 
that there is any relation whatever between purity of life and 
mode of dressing—fashions the most ‘‘ immodest,” in English 
ideas, having existed among the purest societies, while vice 
rages among the closely veiled races of Asia. A modern 
grande dame would color purple at Cornelia’s home costume, 
and consider that of a Sevillian street-walker the perfection 
of modest refinement. 

We are not denying for 2 moment that.a woman may dress 
extravagantly, or immodestly, or in an outré style, just as a 
man may. We only deny that there is any arbitrary stand- 
ard which can enable any gaild or any society to try an in- 
dividual member ; and maintain that in this, as in most other 
departments of life, there is a moral right of free-will to 
choose ‘colors, to choose materials, to choose cut, without 
perpetual references to the moral sphygmograph, or register 





If a woman likes pearls, and looks pretty in pearls, aud 
can afford pearls after satisfying other and higher claims, she has a right to 
pearls, without any reference to any standard whatever except her own 
judgment, or any regard for the fact that there are people who can not buy 
pearls, just as there are people who can not buy boots. Variety in costume 
is a good in itself and not an evil, and so is brilliancy ; and the objection 
to low dresses has, within well understood limits, no more of real principle 
in it than the old Puritan’s objection to curls—an absurdity, by-the-way, 
which thirty years ago very nearly triumphed for the second time. 
came for five or six years a mark of grace to plaster the hair on the temples, 
instead of letting it fall 
in ringlets, and this even 
when the plastering con- 
sumed more time than the 
ringlets did. 
has always been ready to 
listen to such criticisms, 
for it has always consisted 
of men, and found a stim- 
ulant in semi-prurient sa- 
tire, and of late years 
such criticism has had, 
* from accidental cireum- 


It be- 


The world 









» Lignt GREEN CREPE DE CHINE CrRavat. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 14. 















stances, two additional provocations: men’s 
dress is not visibly costly, and need not be so 
in reality (though most men spend more on 
their whole dress—that is, on the hosier as 
well as the tailor—than they think); and 
women, being debarred from holding property 
or earning it, always seem to be spending 


Nevertheless, both 


in Europe and America, we are apt to forget 
that in very many instances the wife contrib- 
utes her fair share to the joint fund, and is 


only doing with 
regard to dress 
what her husband 
does with regard 
to more varied 
methods of ex- 
pense. Thecharge 
of extravagance 
depends too much 
on circumstances 
to be capable of 
proof by reference 
to any standard 
whatever capable 
of recognition by 
the world, and 
the attempt to 
enforce cheapness 
even by opinion 
would only end in 
a large amount of 
oppressive inter- 
ference with the 
right of individual 
will. 




















Fig. 2.—Ciotnu Repincotre.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6, 
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KITTY’S TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 
: eae 


“TT’S an pare ony world, isn’t it, Aunt Ra- 


chel ?” said Kitty Somers, as, after running 
over the keys of the piano for ten minutes, knit- 
ting for two, and down and turning over 


half a dozen new without.so much as 


made figure, attired, as it always was, in the trim- 
mest and daintiest of costumes, or from the well- 
set head, on which nature had conferred ‘‘ a turn” 
so irresistibly attractive and coquettish that no 
amount of Parisian. coiffing could improve it; 
for after a few minutes’ silent contemplation she 
shook her small fist and made a hideous grimace 
at her own image in the glass, as if it alone were 
responsible for her present weariness and perplex- 
ity. ‘Then she threw herself on the rug at Aunt 
Rachel’s feet, and exclaimed, for the second time, 
«Tt is a dull world, isn’t it, aunty? Say it is, 
please, for I can’t bear any contradiction to- 
night.” 

Aunt Rachel smiled, and stroked caressingly 
the bright head which was nestled so closely in 
her lap; for she was always lenient toward Kitty's 
pettish ways, and never interpreted them to mean 
any thing very serious orimportant, ‘‘ Very well, 


then, Kitty, it is dull, my dear,” she said; ‘‘ but . 


why particularly to-night of all nights in the 
car?” . 

** Oh, I don't know, aunty. One never seems 
to get what one wants most. I’m sure J don't. 
There are only two things now that [ can think 
of,” added Kitty, in a meditative tone, ‘that I 
really care about ; and I never get much of ei- 
ther.’ 

**And those are—” said Aunt Rachel, in- 
quiringly. 

“ Tee-cream and dancing, aunty.” 

Aunt Rachel laughed. ‘‘ We will try to sup- 
ply those indispensables to happiness, Kitty,” she 
said; ‘‘ but only upon condition of your being a 
better child than you have been lately, dear. 
How about Roy Campbell? Are you going to 
throw away his strong, true love, as you have 
cast aside so many others, Kitty ?” 

** Qh, you cross old aunty !” cried Kitty, lifting 
her head defiantly—‘* to worry me about love and 
marriage just as I was recovering my serenity in 
your dear old lap. I’m sure I’m very well as I 
am; and you wouldn't be half as well off with- 
out me; provoking as I am.” 

** But [ shall not be here always, Catherine,” 
was her aunt’s grave reply. 

‘* Now, Aunt Rachel, don’t be a wet blanket,” 
said Kitty, throwing her arms round her aunt’s 


neck, and drawing the placid fage down, to be 
kissed, ‘and I'll talk about I t agmuch as 
you like. I know he’s a s mateh ; and, 


as old Keziah says, ‘his wae coaee to be 
happy, he'd make such a provider.’ But 
then, you know, Aunt R: it. 1 marry Roy I 
mustn’t dance, and I mustn’t I mustn't 
have a good time at all. Whatg.the use of liv- 
ing if you can't have a good ye. It really is 
very prosy of Roy,” she conting@@yias her aunt 
made no reply to this flippant spé ‘to be so 










exacting about little things. He k that I 
love him, or he ought to know. if d yet. he 
keeps tormenting me about my c¢ yen my, 
insane desire to please; as if wom n't. pat 
into the world to please the men aug or their 


caprices. At least J’ve never begiiy 
out that they had any higher mig 
humor their lovers, wives their -h 
mothers their. sons. From the ctadle.to the 
grave it’s always the same thing over and over 
again. . , 

‘* Well, Kitty,” xeplied Aunt, Rachel,, when 
Kitty paused a moment to take breath, ‘iwe 
won't discuss that ites now., [have only a 
few words to say to you,my childiagehichana 
that you have won then f a man to whose 
love and honor I w g intrust yous» But, 
Kitty, he is nokpone ayith whoge best afieetions 
you can play,faeh,and | as you hae. done 
with the bu ies,.of fashion whg,.haye been 
fluttering ~youhere., It must all or 
nothing withjRoy. Campbell, child, and it is for 
you to say which it shall be,” , 

“Well, aunty,,Ell try and getoff with gnst as 
little as I can, then,’’ replied Kitty,9 Z up 
and dancigg, about. the room, “because you 
kuow I must keep.some for you.” v 

And she threw, her arms round her,qant’s 
neck, and kissed.her audibly and emphatically at 
least half a dozen times, 

But Aant.Rachel had maile up her mind that 
Kitty “ to. be talked to,” and when that 
venerable spinster’s mind was once firmly and 
fairly made up, it took more than even Kitty's 
coaxing ways to undo the little parcel. 

‘*One word more, darling,” she said, as Kitty 
finally released her from her explosive embrace, 
and turned round to leave the room. ‘* You'll 
give up that party to-morrow night, won’t you, 
dear? Remember, it’s Thanksgiving-day, and 
such a thing was never heard of as going from 
home on Thanksgiving- day, Kitty, I can’t 
think whatever put it into your head to want to 


‘* Why, aunty,” replied Kitty, sinking down 
again at her aunt’s feet, with her eyebrows more 
puckered than ever, and a dark cloud of discon- 
tent settling down upon her features, ‘‘ it will be 
the very last chance I shall have of a dance this 
winter. The Merediths go to town on Friday, 


-dissipation. 





and then Roy can have me all to himself for 
eight dreary months. Come, darlingest of aunt- 
ies, say I may go,” continued the lively girl. 
‘* Tl be here all day, you know, and [ll talk to 
old Uncle Zeke and Aunt Charity about the 
coops and the turkeys, and I'll repeat the Longer 
and Shorter Catechism entire to Parson Trip, if 
he likes to have me, and I'll crack nuts and pop 
corn with ’Biah and ’Kiah Pomeroy till their 
heads are fairly turned round on their shoulders, 
and I'll eat all I can, and a great deal more 
than I ought, and I'll try to make the old fogy 
festival as pleasant as ever I can, aunty, after 
the most ancient and orthodox models; but I 
must go to the Merediths’ German after they 
are all gone, Aunt Rachel. I must indeed.” 

Aunt Rachel shook her head. ‘‘It is not J 
that would keep you, Kitty, as you very well 
know ; but Roy objects so strongly. And you 
know, dear, you do flirt with Russell Meredith 
rather more than is suitable or becoming.” 

‘* Now, Aunt Rachel,” exclaimed Kitty, the 
sunshine returning to her bright, girlish face, 
‘consider Thanksgiving as already begun, if 
you please, and the reign of charity and good- 
will established. Dop't.let your dear old heart 
be anxious. I'll. make it all straight with Roy. 
And now I really must go and look after poor 
old Keziah, whose astounding performances in 
the way of pies and cakes are all artistically ar- 
ranged on the dresser shelves, waiting to be ad- 
mired. They really are the most wonderful 
structures, aunty, and would do credit to a Paris- 
ian chef in outward adornment as well as in 
what Keziah calls their ‘relishin’ flavor.’ Iam 
to have the honor of decorating the large almond 
cake with a motto in pink and white caraways, 
the motto to be left to my selection. What 
shall it be? Not ‘ Waste not, want not;’ that’s 
too mean. Let me see: ‘Indigestion waits 
upon excess’ would be a friendly warning—don’t 
you think so?” And bestowing another stifling 
caress upon her aged relative, who was now fairly 
vanquished and utterly helpless, Kitty Somers 
marched triumphantly out of the room. 

It was in the long low drawing-room of Miss 
Rachel Somers’s house at Newport that the pas- 
sage at arms above recorded between herself 
and her fair niece took place—a house from whose 
large, old-fashioned windows a terraced garden 
and yerdant Jawn sloped down to the very wa- 
ter’s edge, and which had been occupied by suc- 
cessive generations of the Somers family for cen- 
turies before wealth and fashion had set their seal 
upon the sea-girt island, and elected to hold their 
revels there. In that house Kitty Somers had 
been born; in that house her fair young mother 
—widowed before her baby's birth—had drifted 
out upon the unknown sea from whence no 
mortal has ever yet returned, leaving her infaut 
daughter to Aunt Rachel's gentle care and 
guidance. 

Here Kitty's joyous childhood had been passed ; 
here Aunt Rachel had nurtured, pruned, and 
trained the wild, luxuriant nature, which blos- 
somed so early into fresh and blooming girlhood, 
and promised to bring forth maturity’s best fruits 
in after-years. And here, alas! had.been sown 
the first seeds of vanity and frivolity by the ad- 
miration that her beauty and cleverness excited 
during the brief summer reign of idleness and 
It was at one of the many brilliant 
entertainments which had been given during the 
previous summer, and of which Kitty had been 
the bright particular star, that she had first.met 
Roy Campbell. Attracted at first by his mag- 
nificent physique, she had been repelled, on.a 
closer acquaintance, by his cold and distant man- 
ner, and again piqued, by his nonchalance and 
apparent indifference to her charms, to putting 
forth her very best powers of fascination: to’ en- 
trap him. From that time there had been but 
little peace by day or rest by night for either Roy 
Campbell or Kitty Somers. One perpetual skir- 
mish and conflict had been going on with them- 
selves and with each other. A steady, resolute 
determination on his part to resist the spells of 
the enchantress. and laugh her witcheries to 
scorn—an equally strong determination on hers 
to bring the scoffer to her feet, while she escaped 
scot-free herself—had ended, as such conflicts al- 
ways must, in the complete subjugation of them 
both, and in a formal proposal from Mr, Camp- 
bell to Miss Rachel Somers for her niece’s hand. 
So matters stood on the eve of that Thanksgiv- 
ing-day, which was destined to be the turning 
point in Kitty Somers’s life. 


IL 


The morning of the great Puritan festival 
dawned with that soft mist over the landscape 
which belongs to Indian summer in all parts of 
America, but which in Newport mingles with the 
sea-fog, and produces a luminous haze through 
which all objects take a golden tinge. 

Kitty was up and in the kitchen at what she 
called the ‘‘ screech of dawn,” assisting old Ke- 
ziah in her preparations for the ponderous feast; 
for there was not only the family dinner to pre- 
pare that day, but arrangements to be made to 


supply twenty-four of Miss Rachel’s pensioners. 


with a turkey, a form of cranberry jelly, and a 
pumpkin-pie each. These Kitty never failed to 
put up and distribute with her own hands, ac- 
companying each gift with some kind inquiry or 


. merry jest, which added tenfold to its value. 


Then, her morning duties ended, Kitty walked 
demurely at Aunt Rachel’s side to the place of 
worship, having first donned her most bewitch- 
ing “‘ toilette,” wherewith to distract the minds 
and ensnare the hearts of all the youthful mem- 
bers of the congregation, both male and female. 
Morning service over, no time was to be lost in 
arranging the abundant and luxurious repast 
upon which Keziah had expended her best skill, 


for the distant branches of the Somers family - 


who were summoned to the Thanksgiving feast 
lived at Narraganset, and were obliged to take 
the afternoon boat on their return. 





All day Kitty was in her brightest and most 
sparkling mood, and as Roy Cumpbell—who had 
beeu admitted to the family gathering: tched 


Campbell raised his hat. 


Ki mil 
waved an adieu. Ard so they Gaede 





her lithe figure flitting from Uncle Zeke to-Aunt 


| Charity, and listened to the merry ring of her 


yoice as she laughed and coquetted with the 
younger Pomeroys, he was more than ever im- 
pressed. with the versatility of her rare gifts, and 
the impossibility of ever concentrating them upon 
one object in life. At last, however, the festivi- 
ties.of the day. were over. - Every one declared 
that it had been the most delightful and wonder- 
ful Thanksgiving they had ever known, and 
*Biah and ’Kiah openly expressed the hope that 
they might ‘‘ miss the boat, and have to stay all 
night”—an observation which caused Kitty to 
flit silently out of the room and put the hall clock 
thirty minutes forward. ; 

Then she and Rey accompanied the family 
party to the end of the long pier, and after de- 
positing the elders in sheltered and comfortable 
seats, waved a not very melancholy adieu to 
them from the shore. ‘* Thank goodness, that’s 
over!” exclaimed Kitty, as the boat pushed off 
into the blue waters of the bay. ‘‘ I’ve been so 
good to-day that I’m sure I deserve some re- 
ward.” 

“* Which you are going to have immediately,” 
replied her lover, looking down tenderly into 
her upturned eyes. ‘‘ We have still an hour of 
daylight—quite long enough to walk to the cliffs 
and watch the fog coming up over the sea.” 

“*Yes,” said Kitty, with a weary sigh; ‘it 
will rest me more to sit there than to go back 
home. And I must get up a little spirit and 
color for the dance to-night.” 

Roy Campbell made no reply; it was early 
days yet to censure or admonish, and although 
his mind was unalterably fixed upon keeping 
Kitty at home that night, yet he knew her well 
enough to use some tact and diplomacy in carry- 
ing out his determination, They walked on for 
some minutes in silence, glancing in from time 
to time at merry groups gathered around hum- 
ble boards, until they reached at last the broad 
avenue which opens upon the cliffs. Here Kitty 
ran lightly forward, skipping, from rock to rock, 
until she reached a jutting point which extended 
far out into the water, where, pulling off her hat 
and veil, she stood, with the salt spray beating 
into her face, waving her hand triumphantly to 
Roy, who was some distance behind. Her lover 
thought he had never seen her look so lovely as 
she did at that moment, and for an instant his 


heart relented, and he questioned whether it” 


were worth while to bring a cloud over the brill- 
iant beauty of that face by opposing her childish 
wishes. And then the recollection of Kitty's, 
wild and reckless spirits in scenes of gayety rose 
before his mind, and with it the image of the 
wily, smooth, insinuating Russell Meredith, who 
had been his hated rival during all the previous 
summer. 

‘*Isn’t it lovely?” exclaimed Kitty,:as her 
lover came up and sat down on the rock beside 
her. ‘Isn't this salt breeze, with just a soupgon 
of fog in it, delicious? It puts new life into 
one’s veins.” 

‘And it shines like diamonds in your hair, 
Kitty,” said her lover, gazing with undisguised 
admiration at the abundant tresses, in which the 
salt drops gleamed and glistened, and then at 
the brightness of the cheek and lips, which the 
breeze had freshened, without deepening the 
bloom. ‘‘ My darling,” he added, drawing near- 
er to her, and taking one of her hands, which lay 
idly in her lap, ‘‘ I have brought this as a pledge 
of the eternity of the bond which binds us to- 
gether to-day. Will you wear it always for my 


sake?” And as he spoke Roy slipped upon her 


finger a hoop of alternate opals and diamonds 
of great size and brilliancy, and held it there, 
waiting for her reply. But Kitty’s eyes seemed 
to be searching for the coast of Spain, so fixed 
were they upon the most distant line of ocean 
which the steadily increasing fog enabled her 
to see. ‘* Kitty dearest,” continued her lover, 
‘*will you promise to think of me and love me, 
just a little, when you wear this ring ?” 

‘It’s a great deal too costly and gorgeous,” 
she exclaimed at last, with her usual impetuosity, 
and bursting into a shower of tears as she spoke. 
‘*Tt looks like a badge of slavery.” 

The words had no sooner passed her lips than 
Kitty was sorry that she had spoken them, so 
intense was the look of pain that passed over 
her lover's face. 

‘* Forgive me,” she said, putting her hand into 
his again: *‘I did not mean to hurt you; but 
indeed, Roy, this ring is a great deal too hand- 
some for a poor girl like me to wear.” 

‘* Nothing ean be too handsome for you, dear- 
est,” was the lover-like reply. ‘‘ See, it has the 
date, ‘'Thanksgiving-day, 1863’—the happiest 
day of my life, Kitty, so far. You'll give this 
day entirely to me, darling, will you not?” he 
added. ‘‘I don’t wish to be exacting, but I 
couldn’t bear to think of you away from me to- 
night.” 

Kitty colored and hesitated. She loved Roy 
Campbell fervently—for there was depth as well 
as sparkle in Kitty’s effervescent nature—bnt a 
perversity and obstinacy, with which Aunt Ra- 
chel had vainly battled during her childish days, 
made it hard for her to give up what she had 
once set her mind to do. She was young, too, 
and scarcely understood the importance that her 
lover attached to this one act of submission on 
her part; and so she pouted a little; and started 
on her homeward way with the ring «still upon 
her finger, and a strong spirit of insubordinatio 
striving for the mastery within. : 

‘*T shall see you this evening, shall I not, 
dear ?” said Roy, as they stood on Miss Somers’s 
steps. ‘‘ Promise me that I shall, Kitty.” 

‘*No, I won't promise,” replied Kitty, an- 
grily; ‘‘it’s unkind and unreasonable, and I'll 
promise nothing.” 


As she spoke Keziah opened the door. Roy 





love stro than death tugging at thei 
strings, and yet with a settled pardtes ei? both 
— _ rather than give up. 

Vhen Kitty Somers came home, flush: 
excited, from the ball that night, i sae an 
of flowers and ribbons—the trophies of her even- 
ing’s triumphs—there was an ominous stillness 
and darkness in Aunt Rachel's little parlor. 
which struck like a chill to her heart. : 

Miss Rachel, contrary to her usual custom 
was still up, and sitting with her Bible open on 
her knees, gazing gloomily into the embers of 
the wood fire which were glowing on the hearth. 
There was no smile of welcome on her face as 
pry —_ ne aoe oed was inexpressibly 

as she pointed to a letter which la: i 
a said : see 

**Mr. Campbell has been here this eveni 
Catherine, and left that note for you. Roane 
to New York by the morning boat, and God 
knows whether you will ever see him again.” 

Kitty’s hand trembled, and her heart sank, as 
she tore open the envelope, and read the follow- 
ing lines: 

“T am h 


ence 
suit. 


can be of service to a, that ring will bring me from 
le. 


e to si 
“ Thankagiving-day. 1863.” so gad eg ieee, io 


ii. 


Three yeais have passed since Roy Campbell 
and Kitty Somers parted—years which, in their 
flight, have touched the brilliant, petulant child 
with the barbed arrow of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, thus maturing and developing her char- 
acter into subdued and thoughtful womanhood. 
During all that time no tidings had ever reached 
Kitty of her absent lover; and after wearing his 
ring for two years, she had put it one day into 
Aunt Rachel’s hands, with a great burst of ‘tears, 
and said, ‘*I shall never see him again, I know. 
It is all my own fault, and I have no right to 
wear his ring. Keep it, aunty, and send it 
back to him when I am dead.” And then Aunt 
Rachel had folded the poor child in her motherly 
arms, and comforted her with that silent sym- 
pathy which, from her earliest years, had never 
failed to calm Kitty’s stormiest moods. 

And now, on the eve of another Thanksgiv- 
ing-day, Kitty sits on the very spot where he 
saw her first—alone. For Aunt Rachel—the 
beloved friend, companion, guide—has passed 
away forever. No more encouragement from 
those loving lipsp—no more tender admonition 
from that soft, low voice—no more firm but gen- 
tle guidance over the rough places and through 
the dark valleys of her life’s journey. Aunt Ra- 
chel is gone, and Kitty, as she bows her head 
upon her clasped hands, weeps as if her heart 
would break. So she continued to weep, vio- 
lently and spasmodically, until the overburden- 
ed spirit had, in a measure, relieved itself; and 
theu she raised her head, and, the tears still drop- 
ping slowly and silently on her black dress, fell 
to speculating-on the problem of her future life, 
and how it was to be endured alone. Alone— 
alone—the word had a terrible significance to 
Kitty Somers’s loving heart, and it took all her 
newly acquired fortitude and self-control to rec- 
oncile her to the idea of a long hfe in that deso- 
late mansion, with only old Keziah for consola- 
tion and companionship. 

**Oh, Roy!” she said. ‘‘ My first and only 
love! IfI could but bring you back again, how 
patient and submissive I would be!” 

And then she shuddered as she glanced round 
the large, desolate room, where the twilight had 
already deepened into night, and the flickering 
fire-light brought out strange shapes and shad- 
ows on the wall, and buried her face in her 
hands again. 

‘*Why doesn’t Keziah bring lights?” she ex- 
claimed at last, in a loud, petulant tone. ‘* She 
can’t surely be making preparations for to-mor- 
row. I can never, never keep Thanksgiving- 
day again.” 

‘Shall I alter the inscription on the ring, 
then, Kitty ?” said a low voice close at her side; 
and the next moment Kitty was clasped tight 
against Roy Campbell's heart: 

‘**Oh, Rey! dear Roy !” she exclaimed, as soon 
as she could»speak ; ‘‘how good of you to come 
just as I was ready to die of loneliness'and de~- 
spair! Did you know how I had missed you 
and longed for you through all these years, and 
how glad, how unutterably glad, I should: be to 
see your dear old face again? ‘Tell me what 
brought you, dear, and how you happened to ar- 
rive just on this very night, when I wanted you 
so much ?” : 

“It was the ring, dearest,” replied her lover, 
in rather a reproachful tone. ‘Surely you 
knew that I should come as soon as I received 
it. Iwas away in Japan, Kitty, and have trav- 
eled day and night since the moment it was put 
into my hands.” 

“The ring!” exclaimed Kitty. ‘*‘ How in 
the world did the ring travel after you to Ja- 

n?” 

And then, as the truth flashed upon her mind, 
she bowed cher head, while the tears streamed 
through cher clasped fingers, and cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
aunty ! .dearestiand best of friends, even in death 
re ove watelies over your-child, and brings her 

ck her‘lost happiness again!” — 

So Kitty kept her second Thanksgiving in 
meekness and lowliness of spirit, and with a glad 
and thankful heart. And during all their mar- 
ried life neither she nor Roy. have regretted the 
lesson of mutual concession and forbearance 
which the trials of their Thanksgiving taught. 
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LAURA SILVER BELL. 
BY J. & LE FANU, AUTHOR oF “ UNOLE SILAS,” ETO. 


N the five Northumbrian counties you will 
I scarcely find so bleak, ugly, and yet, in a sav- 
age way, 80 picturesque a moor as Dardale Moss. 
The moor itself spreads north, south, east, and 
west, a. gieat undulating sea of black peat and 
heath. 

What we may term its shores are wooded wild- 
ly with birch, hazel, and dwarf oak. No tower- 
ing mountains surround it; but here and there 
you have a rocky knoll rising among the trees, 
and many a wooded promontory of the same 
pretty, because utterly wild, forest running out 
into its dark level. ~ 

Habitations are thinly scattered in this barren 
territory, and a full mile away from the meanest 
was the stone cottage of Mother Carke. 

Mall Carke was for many a year the sage- 
femme of this wild domain. She has renounced 

ractice, however, for some years; and now, un- 
ie the rose, she dabbles, it is thought, in the 
black-art, in which she has always been secretly 
skilled, tells fortunes, practices charms, and in 

pular esteem is little better than a witch. 

Mother Carke has been away to the town of 
Willarden, to sell knit stockings, and is return- 
ing to her rude dwelling by Dardale Moss. To 
her right, as far away as the eye can reach, the 
moor stretches. The narrow track she has fol- 
lowed here tops a gentle upland, and at her left 
a sort of jungle of dwarf oak and brush-wood ap- 
proaches its ed The sun is sinking, blood- 
red, in the west. His disk has touched the broad 
black level of the moor, and his parting beams 
glare athwart the gaunt figure of the old beldam 
as she strides homeward, stick in hand, and bring 
into relief the folds of her mantle, which gleam 
like the draperies of a bronze image in the light 
of a fire. For a few moments this light floods 
the air—tree, gorse, rock, and bracken glare ; 
and then it is out, and gray twilight over every 
thing. 

‘All is still and sombre. At this hour the sim- 
ple traftic of the thinly peopled country is over, 
and nothing can be more solitary. 

From this jungle, nevertheless, through which 
the mists of evening are already creeping, she 
sees a gigantic man approaching her. 

In that poor and primitive country robbery is 
a crime unknown. She therefore has no fears 
for her pound of tea and pint of gin and sixteen 
shillings in silver which she is bringing home in 
her pocket. But-there is something that would 
have frighted another woman about this man. 

He is gaunt,-sombre, bony, dirty, and dressed 
in a black suit which a beggar would hardly care 
to pick out of the dust. 

This ill-looking man nodded to her as he 
stepped on the road. 

**T don’t know you,” she said. 

.He nodded again. 

‘*T never sid ye neyawheere,” she exclaimed, 
sternly. - 

‘* Fine evening, Mother Carke,” he says, and 
holds his snuff-box toward her. 

She widened the distance between them by a 
step or so, and said again, sternly and pale, 

**T hev nowt to say to thee, whoe’er thou 
beest.” 

** You know Laura Silver Bell ?” 

“That's a byneyam ; the lass’s neyam is Laura 
Lew,” she answered, looking straight before her. 

‘¢One name’s as good as another for one that 
was never christened, mother.” 

‘* How know ye that ?” she asked, grimly; for 
it is a received opinion in that part. of the world 
that the fairies have power over those who have 
never been baptized. : 

The stranger turned on her a malignant smile. 

‘¢ There is a young lord in love with her,” the 
stranger says, ‘‘and I’m that lord. Have her 
at your house to-morrow night at eight o’clock, 
and you must stick cross pins through the candle, 
as you have done for many. a one before, to bring 
her lover thither by ten, and her fortune’s made. 
And take this for your trouble.” 

He extended his long finger and thumb toward 
her, with a guinea temptingly displayed. 

“*T have nowt to do wi'thee. I nivver sid 
thee afoore. Git thee awa’! I earned nea goold 
o’ thee, and I'll tak’ nane. Awa’ wi’ thee, or I'll 
find ane that will mak’ thee!” 

The old woman had stopped, and was quiver- 
ing in every limb as she thus spoke. 

He looked very angry. Sulkily he turned 
away at her words, and strode slowly toward the 
wood from which he had come; and as he ap- 
proached it, he seemed to her to grow taller and 
taller, and stalked into it as high as a tree. 

**T conceited there would come something 
o’t,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Farmer Lew must 
git it done nesht Sunda’. ‘The a’ad awpy!” 

Old Farmer Lew was one of that sect who 
insist that baptism shall be but once administer- 
ed, and not until the Christian candidate had at- 
tained to adult years. ‘The girl had, indeed, for 
some time been of an age not only, according to 
this theory, to be baptized, but, if need be, to be 
married. 

Her story was a sad.little romance. A lady 
some seventeen years before had come down and 
paid Farmer Lew for two rooms in his house. 
She told him that her husband would follow her 
in a fortnight, and that he was in the mean time 
delayed by business in Liverpool. 

In ten days after her arrival: her baby was 
born, Mall Carke acting as sage-femme on the 
occasion; and on the evening of that day the 
poor young mother died. No husband came; 
no wedding-ring, they said, was on her finger. 
About fifty pounds was found in her desk, which 
Farmer Lew, who was. a kind old fellow, and 
had lost his two children, put in bank for the 
little girl, and resolved to keep her until a right- 
ful owner should step forward to claim her. 

They found half a dozen love-letters signed 
“Francis,” and calling the dead woman “ Laura.” 


So Farmer Lew called the little girl Laura; 
and her sobriquet of ‘‘ Silver Bell” was derived 
from a tiny silver bell, once gilt, which was 
found among her r mother's little treasures 
after her death, and which the child wore on a 
ribbon round her neck. 

Old Mall Carke, by some caprice for which 
no one could account, cherished an affection for 
the girl, who saw her often, and paid her many 
a small fee in exchange for secret indications of 
the future. 

It was too late when Mother Carke reached 
her home to look for a visit from Laura Silver 
Bell that day. 

About three o’clock next afternoon, Mother 
Carke was sitting knitting, with her glasses on, 
outside her door on the stone bench, when she 
saw the pretty girl mount lightly to the top of the 
stile at her left under the birch, against the sil- 
ver stem of which she leaned her slender hand, 
and called, 

‘Mall, Mall! Mother Carke, are ye alane all 
by yersel’ ?” 

** Ay, Laura lass, we can be clooas enoo, if 
ye want a word wi’ me,” says the old woman, 
rising, with a mysterious nod, and beckoning 
her stiffly with her long fingers. 

The girl was, assuredly, pretty enough for a 
lord” to fall in love with. Only look at her. 
A profusion of brown rippling hair, parted low 
in the middle of her forehead, almost touched her 
eyebrows, and made the pretty oval of her face, 
by the breadth of that rich line, more marked. 
What a pretty little nose! what scarlet lips, and 
large, dark, long-fringed eyes! 

Her face is transparently tinged with those 
clear Murillo tints which appear in deeper dyes 
on her wrists and the backs of her hands. ‘These 
are the beautiful gypsy tints with which the sun 
dyes young skins so richly. : 

The old woman eyes all this, and her pretty 
figure, so round and slender, and her shapely 
little feet, cased in the thick shoes that can't hide 
their comely proportions, as she stands on the 
top of the stile. Butit is with a dark and satur- 
nine aspect. 

‘** Come, lass, what stand ye for atoppa t’ wall, 
whar folk may chance to see thee? I hev a 
thing to tell thee, lass.” 

She beckoned her again. 

‘*¢ An’ I hev a thing to tell thee, Mall.” 

‘**Come hidder,” said the old woman, peremp- 
torily. 

‘* But ye munna gie me the creepin’s” (make 
me tremble). ‘‘I winna look again into the 
ylass o’ water, mind ye.” 

The old woman smiled grimly, and changed 
her tone. 

‘* Now, hunny, git tha down, and let ma see 
thy canny feyace,” and she beckoned her again. 

Laura Silver Bell did get down, and stepped 
lightly toward the door of the old woman’s dwell- 
ing. 

‘“*Tak’ this,” said the girl, unfolding a piece 
of bacon from her apron; ‘‘‘and I hev a: sil- 
ver sixpence to gie thee, when I’m gaen away 
heyame.” 

‘They entered the dark kitchen of the cottage, 
and the old woman stood by the door, lest their 
conference should be lighted on by surprise. 

“ Afoore ye begin,” said Mother Carke (I 
soften her patois), ‘‘ I mun tell ye there’s ill folk 
watchin’ ye. What’s auld Farmer Lew about, 
he doesna get t’ Sir” (the clergyman) ‘‘to bap- 
tize thee? If he lets Sunda’ next pass, 'm 
afeared. yell never be sprinkled nor signed’ wi’ 
cross while there’s a sky aboon us.” 

** Agoy!” exclaims the girl; ‘‘who’s lookin’ 
after me?” 4 

‘SA big black fella, as high as the kipples, 
came out o’ the wood near Deadman's Grike, 
just after the sun gaed down yester-e’en ; I knew 
weel what he was, for his feet ne’er touched the 
road while he made as if he walked beside me. 
And he wanted to gie me snuff first, and [ 
wouldna hev that; and then he offered me a 
gowden guinea, but I was no sic awpy, and to 
bring you here to-night, and cross the candle wi’ 
pins, to call your lover in. And he said he’s a 
great lord, and in luve wi’ thee.” 

‘* And you refused him ?” 

‘* Well for thee I did, lass,” says Mother Carke. 

‘¢ Why, it’s every word true!” cries the girl, 
vehemently, starting to her feet—for she had 
seated herself on the great oak chest. 

‘True, lass? Come, say what ye mean,” de- 
manded Mall Carke, with a dark and searching 

ze. 

‘*Last night I was coming heyame from the 
wake, wi’ auld Farmer Dykes and his wife and 
his daughter Nell, and when we. came to the 
stile I bid them good-night, and we parted.” 

‘* And ye came by the path alone in the night- 
time, did ye?” exclaimed old Mall Carke, sternly. 

‘*T wasna afeared, I don’t know why; the 
path heyame leads down by the wa’s o’ auld Ha- 
warth Castle.” 

‘*T knaa it weel, and a dowly path it is; yell 
keep in-doors o’ nights for a while, or ye’ll rue it. 
What saw ye?” 

‘*No freetin, mother; nowt I was feared on.” 

‘* Ye heard a voice callin’ yer neyame?” 

‘*[ heard nowt that was dow but the hully- 
hoo in the auld castle wa’s,” answered the pret- 
ty girl. ‘‘I heard nor sid nowt that’s dow, but 
mickle that’s conny and gladsome. I heard 
singin’ and laughin’ a long way off, I consaited ; 
and I stopped a bit to listen. Then I walked on 
a step or two, and there, sure enough, in the Pie- 
Mag field, under the castle wa’s, not twenty 
steps away, I sida grand company; silks and 
satins, and men wi’ velvet coats, wi’ gowd-lace 
striped over them, and ladies wi’ necklaces that 
would dazzle ye, and fans as big as griddles; 
and powdered footmen, like what the shirra hed 
behind his coach, only these was ten times as 
grand.” 

‘*It was full moon last night,” said the old 
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‘*Sa bright ‘twould blind ye to look at it,” 
said the girl. 

**Never an ill sight but the deaul finds a 
light,” quoth the old woman. ‘‘'There’s a rin- 
nin’ brook thar—you were at this side, and they 
at that; did they try to mak’ ye cross over ?” 

** Agoy! didn’t they? Nowt but civility and 
kindness, though. But ye mun let me tell it my 
own way. They was talkin’ and laughin’ and 
eatin’, and drinkin’ out o’ long glasses and goud 
cups, seated on the grass, and music was playin’; 
and I keekin’ behind a bush at all the grand do- 
in’s; and up they gits to dance; and says a tall 
fella I didna see afoore, ‘Ye mun step across, 
and dance wi’ a young lord that’s faan in luv 
wi’ thee, and that’s mysel’;’ and sure enow I 
keeked at him under my lashes, and a conny lad 
he’ is, to my teyaste, though he be dressed in 
black, wi’ sword and sash, velvet twice as fine as 
they sells in the shop at Gouden Friars; and 
keekin’ at me again fra the corners o’ his een. 
And the same fella telt me he was mad in luv 
wi’ me, and his fadder was there, and his sister, 
and they came all the way from Catstean Castle 
to see me that night; and that’s t’other side o’ 
Gouden Friars,” 

-** Come, lass, yer no mafilin; tell me true. 
What was he like? Was his feyace grimed wi’ 
sut? a tall fella wi’ wide shouthers, and lukt 
like an ill thing, wi’ black clothes amaist in 
rags?” 

**His feyace was long, but weel faured, and 
darker nor a gypsy; and his clothes were black 
and grand, and made o’ velvet, and he said he 
was the young lord himsel’; and he lukt like it.” 

“That will be the same fella I sid at Dead- 
man’s Grike,” said Mall Carke, with an anxious 
frown. 

** Hoot, mudder! how cud that be?” cried 
the lass, with a toss of her pretty head and a 
sinile of scorn. ; 

But the fortune-teller made no answer, and 
the girl went on with her story. 

** When they began to dance,” continued Laura 
Silver Bell, ‘“‘he urged me again, but I wudna 
step o’er; ‘twas partly pride, coz I wasna dressed 
fine enough, and partly contrairiness, or some- 
thing, but gaa I wudna, not a fut. No but I 
more nor half wished it a’ the time.” 

‘* Weel for thee thou dudstna cross the brook.” 

‘“* Hoity-toity, why not?” 

‘*Keep at heyame after nightfall, and don’t ye 
be walking by yersel’ by daylight, or any light, 
lang lonesome ways till after ye’re baptized,” 
said Mall Carke. 

‘*T’'m like to be married first.” 

‘Tak’ care that marriage won't hang i’ the 
bell-ropes,” said Mother Carke. 

** Leave me alane for that. ‘The young lord 
said he was maist daft wi’ luvo’ me. He want- 
ed to gie me a conny ring wi’ a beautiful stone 
init. But, drat it, I was sic an awpy I wudna 
tak it, and he a young lord !” 

**Lord, indeed! are ye daft, or dreamin’? 
Those‘fine folk, what were they? Il tell ye. 
Dobies and fairies; and if ye don’t du as ye're 
bid, they’ll tak’ ye, and ye’ll never git out-o' their 
hands again while grass grows,” said the old 
woman, grimly. 

**Od wite it!” replies the girl, impatiently, 
“who's daft or dreamin’ noo? I'd ‘a bin dead 
wi’ fear, if twas any such thing. It cudna be ; 
all was sa luvesome and bonny and shaply.” 

‘*Weel, and what do ye want o’ me, lass?” 
asked the old woman, sharply. 

“*T want to know—here’s t’ sixpence—what 
I sud du,” said the young lass. ‘*’Twud be a 
pity to lose such a marrow, hey ?” 

**Say yer prayers, lass; J can’t help ye,” says 
the old woman, darkly. ‘‘ If ye gaa wi’ the peo- 
ple ye'll never come back. Ye munna talk wi’ 
them, nor eat wi’ them, nor drink wi’ them, nor 
tak’ a pin’s worth by way o’ gift fra them—mark 
weel what I say—or ye’re /ust !” 

The girl looked down, plainly much vexed. 

The old woman stared at her, with a myste- 
rious frown, steadily for a few seconds, 

“Tell me, lass, and tell me true, are ye in 
luve wi’ that lad ?” 

‘¢ What for sud I?” said the girl, with a care- 
less toss of her head, and blushing up to her 
very temples. 

**T see how it is,” said the old woman, witha 
groan, and repeated the words, sadly thinking ; 
and walked out of the door a step or two, and 
looked jealously round. ‘‘ The lass is witched, 
the lass is witched !” 

“Did ye see him since?” asked Mother 
Carke, returning. 

The girl was still embarrassed; and now she 
spoke in a lower tone, and seemed subdued. 

**T thought I sid him, as I came here, walkin’ 
beside me among the trees; but I consait it was 
only the trees themsel’s that lukt like rinnin’ one 
behind another as I walked on.” 

**T can tell thee nowt, lass, but what I telt ye 
afoore,” answered the old woman, peremptorily. 
**Get ye heyame, and don’t delay on the way ; 
and say yer prayers as ye gaa; and let none but 
good thoughts come nigh ye; and put nayer foot 
autside the door-steyan again till ye gaa to be 
christened ; and get that done a-Sunda’ next.” 

And with this charge, given with grizzly ear- 
nestness, she saw her over the stile, and stood 
upon it watching her retreat until the trees quite 
hid her and her path from view. 

‘The sky grew cloudy and thunderous, and the 
air darkened rapidly, as the girl, a little fright- 
ened by Mall Carke’s view of the case, walked 
homeward by the lonely path among the trees. 

She was frightened for a while after she got 
home. The dark looks of Mother Carke were 
always béfore her eyes, and a secret dread pre- 
vented her passing the threshold of her home 
again that night. 

Next day it was different. She had got rid of 
the awe with which Mother Carke had inspired 
her. She could not get the tall, dark-featured 





lord, in the black velvet dress, out of her head. 


He had ‘‘taken her fancy ;” she was growing to 
love him. She could think of nothing else. 

Bessie Hennock, a neighbor's daughter, came 
to see her that day, and proposed a walk toward 
the ruins of Hawarth Castle, to gather ‘‘ blae- 
birries.” | So off the two girls went together. 

In the thicket, along the slopes near the ivied 
walls of Hawarth Castle, the companions began 
to fill their baskets. Hours passed. The sun 
was sinking near the west, and Laura Silver 
Bell had not come home. 

Over the hatch of the farm-house door the 
maids leaned ever and anon with outstretched 
necks, watching for a sign of the girl's return, 
and wondering, as the shadows lengthened, 
what had become of her. 

At last, just as the rosy sunset gilding began 
to overspread the landscape, Bessie Hennock, 
weeping into her apron, made her appearance 
without her companion. 

Her account of their adventures was curious. 
I will relate the substance of it more connect- 
edly than her agitation would allow her to give 
it, and without the disguise of the rude North- 
umbrian dialect. 

The girl said that, as they got along together 
among the brambles that grow beside the brook 
that bounds the Pie-Mag field, she on a sudden 
saw a very tall, big-boned man, with an ill-fa- 
vored, smirched face, and dressed in worn and 
rusty black, standing at the other side of the 
little stream. She was frightened; and while 
looking at this dirty, wicked, starved figure, 
Laura Silver Bell touched her, gazing at the 
same tall scarecrow, but with a countenance full 
of confusion and even rapture. She was peep- 
ing through the bush behind which she stood, 
and, with a sigh, she said: 

‘Ts na that a conny lad? Agoy! See his 
bonny velvet clothes, his sword and sash; that’s 
a lord, I can tell ye; and weel I know who he 
follows, who he luves, and who he'll wed.” 

Bessie Hennock thought her companion daft. 

‘*See how luvesome he luks!” whispered 
Laura. > ? 

Bessie looked again, and saw him gazing at 
her companion with a malignant smile, and at 
the same time he beckoned her to approach. 

**Darrat ta! gaa not near him! he'll wring 
thy neck!” gasped Bessie, in great fear, as she 
saw Laura step forward, with a look of beautiful 
bashfulness and joy. 

She took the hand he stretched across the 
stream, more for love of the hand than any 
need of help, and in a moment was across and 
by his side, and his long arm about her waist. 

‘*Fares te weel, Bessie, I’m gain’ my ways,” 
she called, leaning her head to his shoulder; 
‘and tell gud Fedder Lew I’m gain’ my ways 
to be happy, and maybe, at lang last, I'll see 
him again.” 

And with a farewell wave of her hand, she 
went away with her dismal partner; and Laura 
Silver Bell was never more seen at home, ot 
among the ‘‘coppies” and ‘‘ wickwoods,” the 
bonny fields and bosky hollows, by Dardak 
Moss. 

Bessie Hennock followed them for a time. 

She crossed the brook, and though they seem~- 
ed to move slowly enough, she was obliged to 
run to keep them in view; and she all the time 
cried to her continually, ‘‘Come back, come 
back, bonnie Laura!” until, getting over a bank, 
she was met by a white-fuced old man, and so 
frightened was she that she thought she fainted 
outright. At all events, she did not come to 
herself until the birds were singing their vespers 
in the amber light of sunset, and the day was 
over. 

No trace of the direction of the girl’s flight 
was ever discovered. Weeks and months pass- 
ed, and more than a year. _ 

At the end of that time one of Mall Carke’s 
goats died, as she suspected, by the envious 
practices of a rival witch who lived at the far 
end of Dardale Moss. 

All alone in her stone cabin the old woman 
had prepared her charm.to ascertain the author 
of her misfortune. 

The heart of the dead animal, stuck all over 
with pins, was burned in the fire; the windows, 
doors, and every other aperture of the house be- 
ing first carefully stopped. After the heart, thus 
prepared with suitable incantations, is consumed 
in the fire, the first person who comes to the 
door or passes it by is the offending magician. 

Mother Carke completed these lonely rites at 
dead of night. It was a dark night, with the 
glimmer of the stars only, and a melancholy 
night wind was soughing through the scattered 
woods that spread around. 

After a long and dead silence there came a 
heavy thump at the door, and a deep voice call- 
ed her by name. 

She was startled, for she expected no man’s 
voice; and, peeping from the window, shc saw, 
in the dim light, a coach and four horses, with 
gold-laced footmen, and coachman in wig and 
cocked hat, turned out as if fer a state occa- 
sion. 

She unbarred the door; and a tall gentleman, 
dressed in black, waiting at the threshold, en- 
treated her, as the only sage-femme within reach, 
to come in the coach and attend Lady Lairdale, 
who was about to give birth to a baby, promising 
her handsome payment. 

Lady Lairdale! She had never heard of 
her. 

*¢ How far away is it ?” : 

‘*Twelve miles, on the old road to Golden 
Friars.” 

Her avarice is roused, and she steps into the 
coach. The footman claps to the door; the 
glass jingles with the sound of a laugh. The 
tall, dark-faced gentleman in black is seated op- 
posite; they are driving at a furious pace; they 
have turned out of the road into a narrower one, 





dark with thicker and loftier forest than she was 
accustomed to. She grows anxious; for she 
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LAURA SILVER BELL'S VISION OF THE FAIRIES. 


knows every road and -by-path in the country 
round, and she has never seen this one. 

He encourages her. ‘The moon has risen 
above the edge of the horizon, and she sees a 
noble old castle. Its summit of tower, watch- 
tower, and battlement glimmers faintly in the 
moonlight. This is their destination. 

She feels on a sudden all but overpowered by 
sleep; but although she nods, she is quite con- 
scious of the continued motion, which has become 
even rougher. 

She makes an effort, and rouses herself. What 
has become of the coach, the castle, the serv- 
ants? Nothing but the strange forest remains 
the same. : 

She is jolting along on a rude hurdle, seated 
on rushes, and a tall, big-boned man, in rags, 
sits in front, kicking with his heel the ill-favored 
beast that pulls them along, every bone of which 
sticks out, and holding the halter which serves 
for reins. They stop at the door of a miserable 
building of loose stone, with a thatch so sunk 
and rotten that the roof-tree and couples protrude 
in crooked corners, like the bones of the wretched 
horse, with enormous head and ears, that dragged 
them to the door, 

The long, gaunt man gets down, his sinister 
face grimed like his hands. 

It was the same grimy giant who had accosted 
her on the lonely road near Deadman’s Grike. 
But she feels.that she ‘‘ must. go through with it” 
now, and she follows him into the house. 

Two rush-lights were burning in the large and 
miserable room, and on a coarse, ragged bed lay 
a woman groaning piteously. 

‘**'That’s Lady Lairdale,” says the gaunt, dark 
man, who then began to stride up and down the 
room, rolling his head, stamping furiously, and 
thumping one hand on the palm of the other, and 
talking and laughing in the corners, where there 
was no one visible to hear or,to answer. 

Old Mall Carke recognized in the faded, half- 
starved creature who lay on the bed, as dark now 
and grimy as the man, and Jooking as if she had 
never in her life washed hands or face, the once 
blithe and pretty Laura Lew. 

The hideous being who was her mate contin- 
ved in the same odd fluctuations of fury, grief, and 
merriment: and whenever she uttered a groan, 
he parodied it with another, as Mother Carke 
thought, in saturnine derision. 

At length he strode into another room, and 
banged the door after him. 

In due time the poor woman’s pains were over, 
and a daughter was born. 

Such animp! with long, pointed ears, flat nose, 
akd-enormous restless eyes and mouth. It in- 
stantly began to yell and talk im some unknown 








language, at the noise of which the father looked 
into the room, and told the sage-femme that she 
should not go unrewarded. 


The sick woman seized the moment of his ab- 


sence to say in the ear of Mall Carke: 

‘*If ye had not been at ill work to- 
night, he could not hev fetched ye. Tak’ 
no more now than your rightful fee, or 
he'll keep ye here.” 

At this moment he returned with a bag 
of gold and silver coins, which he emptied 
on the table, and told her to help her- 
self. 

She took four shillings, which was her 
primitive fee, neither more nor less; and 
all his urgency could not prevail with her 
to take a farthing more. He looked so 
terrible at her refusal that she rushed out 
of the house. 


He ran after her. . 

‘* You'll take your money with you,” he roared, 
snatching up the bag, still half full, and flinging 
it after her. 

. It lighted on her shoulder; and partly from the 

blow, partly from terror, she fell to the ground ; 

when she came to herself it was morning, 
and she was lying across her own door-stone. 

It is said that she never more told fortune or 
practiced spell. And though all that happened 
sixty years ago and more, Laura Silver Bell, 
wise folk think, is still living, and wiil so continue 


' till the day of doom, among the fairies, 








Low-necked Evening Dress, with 
Adjustable Court Train and Round Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts pretty Paris evening dress is furnished 
with an adjustable court train, which can be 


| looped as hereafter described, so as to form a 
| graceful bouffant over-skirt. 
| over a round skirt, or joined to the front and 

side breadths only of the latter. 


Jt can be worn 


In the original 
the waist and court train are of ardoise gray 
faille, trimmed with a box-pleated ruche of 
white ribbon two and a half inches wide, divided 
in the middle by a flat rose pink ribbon an inch 
and three-quarters wide, on which flat bows of 
the same color are set three inches apart. ‘The 
train is edged with black lace, and draped with 
black lace bows. Black lace sash and shoulder 
knots. The round skirt is of rose pink silk, 
bordered with a black lace flounce, and trimmed 
with ruches like those of the court train. Rose 
pink slippers. 

The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
numbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To take the size; pass a tape measure entirely 
around the body, under the arms, across the 
largest part of the shoulder-blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part 
of the. bust. No other meas- 
| ure is required. If the size 
is an uneven number of inch- 
es, send for the next higher 
number ; for instance, if it is 
37 inches, order 38 inches, 
and take the seams deeper. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 

THis pattern comprises 
three articles—low-necked 
waist, adjustable court train, 
and round skirt. 

Low-NEecKED Waist.— 
This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, back, and short sleeve. 
The perforations show where 
to baste the seams, to take up 
the darts, to form the side 
backs, and the length of the 
waist. The notches at the 
top and bottom show where 





to turn back for the front. 
The material is extended at 
| the bottom, to conceal the 
gap caused by the slipping of 
the skirt. 

ADJUSTABLE CouRT 
Train. — This pattern is 


Na 





in two pieces—side piece and back breadth. 
Only half the pattern is given. The front edge 
of the side piece is laid in three small pleats 
turning back, and covered with alace bow. The 
side and back breadths are laid in three double 
box-pleats at the line of perforations in the back 
about three-quarters of a yard from the bottom, 
and fastened with a lace bow. ‘The back breadth 
is sewed to the belt with a large box-pleat in the 
middle, and side pleats on each side, and the side 
breadths are sewed on plain. The train is looped 
by means of three tapes, the middle one seven- 
teen inches, and the others eleven inches long. 
Sew one end of each tape to the belt, one in the 
middle, and the others two inches on each side 
of it, and set buttons on'the ends of the tapes, 
Sew a small loop at each of the perforations on 
the back and sides. The perforations show 
where to loop the skirt in the back, to lay pleats 
in the front side gores, and to lay the pleats in the 
back of the train at the bottom. A line of per- 
forations also shows where to sew the court train 
to the back side gores, if it ts desired to leave out 
the back breadths of the under-skirt. In this 
case the court train is not draped, but overlaps 
the round skirt about a quarter of a yard. 

Srx-correD Rovunp Sxirt.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, two side gores, and full 
breadth for the back. Only half the pattern is 
given. The front and side gores are sewed on 
the belt plain. The gore for the back is laid in 
small side pleats, The back breadth is gathered 
and sewed to the belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for court 
train, 8 yards. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for round 
skirt and waist, 814 yards. 

Lace for train, 644 yards. 

Lace for bows, 7 yards. 

Lace for round skirt, 4 yards. 

Lace for ruching of round skirt, 8 yards. 

White ribbon for ruching, 50 yards. 

Pink ribbon, 25 yards. 
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“SU aTEUB 


LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, WITH ADJUSTABLE COURT TRAIN AND ROUND SKIRT.—(WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.) 
{Cut Paper Patterns of this Entire Suit, Graded to fit any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, 


on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 



















’ Curtain Bands, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1. — Brarp- 
ED Corp CcrTaINn 
Banp. This curtain 
band is made in knot- 
work with white wo- 
ven cotton cord, and 
consists of a braided cord band 
of the requisite length, to 
the under edge of which 
long and short tabs of sim- 
ilar braiding are joined. 
The middle tab (the lon- 
gest) is six inches 
and three - quarters 
long; the remaining 
tabs must be worked 
shorter, observing 
the _ illustration.— 
Work first the mid- 
dle part of each tab, 
as shown by the il- 
lustration on page 
778, with a piece of 
cord of the length 
required. When it 


with button-hole stitch scallops of cord (see _ For patte 
N 


similar manner, face it with colored worsted 
braid (the button-hole stitch scallops must project over this lining), 
line the tabs, and sew them to the under edge of the braided cord 
mn band on the under side, as shown by Fig. 1. Finally, trim each 
Fig. 1.—Brarbep Corp CorTAIN tah with a tassel of coarse white tatting cotton and cord, and sew 
, Banp.—[See Page 773.] on colored ribbons for tying. ‘The band and tabs of the curtain 
band can also be made without the lining, 

and the curtain band closed with a button and cord loops. 

Fig. 2.—Empromerep Piqué Curratn Bann. This curtain band consists 
of a corded piqué band, to which tabs of the same material are joined, as shown 
by the illustration. The band and tabs are button-hole stitched on the outer 
edge, and trimmed with embroidery through the middle. Tassels of white tat- 
ting cotton are set on the lower points of the tabs. A button and button-hole 
close the curtain band. For the latter cut the band of piqué in one piece from 
Fig. 50, Supplement, button-hole stitch it all around with white cotton, work 
the holes indicated along the middle by means of button-hole stitches, and trim 
each hole with a wheel of tatting cotton. ‘The longest tab on the middle of the 
curtain band is cut from Fig. 51, Supplement; this is button-hole stitched in 
scallops on the outer edge, excepting the 
upper (sloped) end, and trimmed through 
the middle, as indicated on the pattern 
and shown by the illustration, with a cross 
seam of coarse tatting cotton. Along the 
straight line indicated on Fig. 51, Sup- 
plement, hem-stitch the tab, at the same 
time covering the stitches of the seam. 
Finally, cut away the piqué underneath 
the seam, and set a tassel of coarse tat- 
ting cotton on the lower point of the tab. 
Sew the upper end of the finished tab to 
the under side of the band (Fig? 50) on 
the middle of the under side edge. The 
remaining tabs at both sides of the tab 
already sewed on are worked like the lat- 
ter, but are an inch and a quarter shorter, 
with the upper end 
slightly sloped off. 
Sew the tabs on the 
band half an inch 
apart. 


Ornamental Cap 
for Champagne 
Bottles. 

For this pretty 
covering for the necks 
of Champagne bot- 
tles cut of gray car- 
riage leather two 
pieces each from 
Figs. 16 and 17, Sup- 
plement, and em- 
even devin “ = her mtete or an 
the leaves and grapes or pattern and design see Supplement, 
of maroon carriage No. VILL, Fig 1. 
leather, paste them 
on the parts of the cap, and work the stems, veins, etc., in half-polka 
stitch with maroon twisted silk. Cut the lining of maroon carriage leath- 
er from Fig. 16, Supplement, allowing one-third of an inch extra material 
on the outer edge, paste them on the under side of the pieces of gray car- 
riage leather, fold down the edges, that project equally all around, on the 
right side, and fasten this binding by means of long button-hole stitches 
and a row of half-polka stitches. Finally, join the sides of the pieces on 
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is long enough, cut off the cord, fasten thee OrNamMENTAL Car ror CHAMPAGNE _ the foundation stitches together on the un- 
ends with several stitches, and edge the tab Borries. der side. Round off the upper edge of this 

rn and design see Supplement, part to suit the shape of the steel handle, 
illustration, page 773). Work the band in a No. VI., Figs. 16 and 17. sew it on the latter, and ornament the purse 


| 





For the latter work a 
straight strip two inches 
wide, and corresponding 
in length to the upper cir- 
cumference of the card- 
board part. Work in sin- 
gle crochet, always begin- 
ning the rounds on the 
same side. Make a founda- 
tion two inches long with gray 
crochet cotton, and on it 
crochet two rounds with 
the same cotton. Work 
* one round with white 
silk, one with blue silk, one 
with white silk, two 
rounds with gray cot- 
ton, one round with 
white silk, one with 
blue, one with red, 
one with blue, one 
with white silk, two 
rounds with gray cot- 
ton; repeat from +. 
When the crocheted 
part is long enough, 
work the stitches of 
the last round and 


with two small leather handles. 


Embroidered Chair Cushion, Figs. 1-3. 
Tue three-cornered cushion, which the illustrations show ar- 
ranged on two different chairs, is made of gray linen and curled 
hair, and furnished with a cloth cover. The cover of the front Fig. 2.—EmBromerep Piqut 


of the cushion is ornamented with applica- Curtain Banp. 
tion embroidery. The cover forms a lam- For pattern see Supplement, 
brequin on the upper edge of the cushion No. XVIIL., Figs. 50 and 51. 


(see Fig. 2). Make the cushion of the req- 
uisite size; the three-cornered side pieces are six inches and a half wide on the 
under edge, and sloped off toward the top at one side. Allow from eleven inches 
and a quarter to twelve inches extra material for the lambrequin on the piece 
of cloth intended for covering the front side of the cushion. Fig. 19, Supple- 
ment, gives the design for embroidering the lambrequin. Work with velvet or 
satin in a shade that contrasts with the foundation material, and edge the ap- 
plication figures with silk braid or soutache in a lighter shade. Sew colored 
soutache along the remaining lines of the design. Line the lambrequin with 
dark woolen material; join both 
parts on the outer edge, at the same 
time sewing in silk roundcord. The 
design for the embroidery on the 
front side of the cushion can be ex- 
» ecuted with the assistance of the 
illustration, Fig. 1, and Fig. 19, Sup- 
plement. Trim the cushion with 
cord and tassels as shown by the 
illustration. The cushion on the 
chair, Fig. 3, is made in a similar 
manner ; the embroidery on the lam- 
brequin is worked in the design given 
by Fig. 20, Supplement. 


Foo l-with Hot-water 
Bottle and Cover, Figs. 
1 and 2 


















Tuis fcotstool of 
brown polished 
wood opens s0 as to 
hold a bottle of hot 
water for the feet. 
The upper surface 
of the footstool is 
furnished with a 
cover, which is fast- 
ened on the lid with 
elastic bandsan inch 
. long; the lid is 
wadded and cover- 
ed smoothly with 
brown woolen reps. 
The cover is made 
it: 3.— Exenainmce Cason Conti sd © eoectiorad 

or pattern and design see Supplement, in application with 

No. VIL, Fig. 19. light brown cloth 

and with brown sad- 

dler’s silk. Fig. 53, Supplement, gives a quarter section of the de- 

sign. The cover is furnished on the under side with a lining knit 

of remnants of worsted, simulating fur. Instead of this, it may be 

quilted, or lined with fur. Along the outer edge of the cover, as 

well as of the lid of the footstool, set strips of brown fur an inch 
and a quarter wide. 











the wrong side. Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED CHAIR CUSHION. DIARIES. 
Crochet Purse. For pattern and design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 20. A™ body who has conscientiously tried to keep a diary, tried 
Tue lower part of this purse is made of double card-board, covered with year after year to make a diary the beau ideal of what a diary 


leather strips ornamented in point Russe; it is two inches and three-quarters long, an inch and 
a quarter wide, and an inch deep. ‘The upper part, which simulates a bag of striped drilling, is 
crocheted. Cover two long and two short’side pieces of card-board each on one side with silk, and 
in a similar manner cover both card-board pieces for the bottom. The leather strip for covering 
{ the card-board is an 
inch wide and seven 
inches and three-quar- 
ters long; it is orna- 
mented in point Russe 
embroidery with brown 
saddler’s silk and gold 
thread as shown by the 
illustration, and cut in 
small sharp points on 
both sides, after which 
it is pasted on the low- 
er part, and fastened, 
besides, with long 
stitches of brown silk 
(see illustration). Sew 
fine brown. silk cord 
and gold cord on this 
leather with short cross 
stitches. Paste the 
card-board pieces cov- 
ered with silk on the in- 
*. side of the lower part, 
Fig. 1.—Foorstoo. wira Hot-watrr BortLe aNv Cover.—OPEn. atthe same time fasten- 
For design see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 53. ing the crocheted part. 








should be, knows how extremely difficult that sort of composition is, and how slowly, year after 
year, it ripens toward any sort of perfection. ‘The best way is to make them on a solid substratum 
of daily facts. In a well-ordered life there should be sound registration of the letters written or re- 
ceived, the calls made in return, the books lent or borrowed. A sensible person will not disdain 
to note even the stories 
he has told his children, 
or the wild flowers he has 
gathered in his walk. 
Perhaps there are notes 
about the books that are 
read or the phenomena 
that are observed. Any 
remarkable event, any 
conversation or chance 
meeting with a famous 
man, any curious vein of 
reflection, will probably 
be related accurately and 
at length. There may, 
probably, be more sacred 
and secret observations 
of one’s heart and mind;-. 
and;-if this is done hon- 
orably and fearlessly, and 
with the application of 
the elenchic process to 
ourselves, such a diary 


will be a true autobiogra- Fig, 2,—Foorstoo: witn Hor-water Borriy anp Covur.—C osev. 
phy, and very serviceable For design see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 53. 
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to the highest purposes of self-culture. As the 
little volumes accumulated, a man would often 
look back with the highest astonishment. De- 
spite that truest doctrinie.of Idenity a man will 

ly think that not only does he change his 

ly, but also changes his mind, every seven 
years. It is hardly well with the mind that has 


stereot all its methods, and does not ad ance 
beyond the fixed limits of past years. _ ‘The well- 
kept diary has often history, and furnished 


forth volumes of memvirs ; but the supreme value 
is when it can perfectly render to & man's own 
mind his own y- 


—_—_—_—_————— = - = : 
EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 
‘Miss C—,, of Troy, N. Y., with a Wheeler 

& Wilson Machine, earned, in three years and 
eleven months, $2308 92: stitching 638,652 col- 
lars, the length of seam being 380,602 yards, and 
the number of stitches 117,102,800, an average 
of 100,000 a day and 12,500 an hour. This 
stitching was all done by foot-power, and the 
machine is still in perfect order. It had no ex- 
tra care, but was simply oiled and cleaned daily. 
This amount of stitching by hand, at 30 stitches 
a minute, would have been more than 20 years’ 


work,—[ Com. ] 





DRS STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Open all the year. For tue Treatment or Luna, 
Fema.z, anp Curonio Disgases. Among its appli- 
ances for the treatment of disease are the Turkish, 
Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hy- 
dropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement- 
Cure, Calisthenics, etc., etc. For full particulars, send 
for circular.—[{Com.] 





Tux Yourtu’s Companion. —This well-established 
weekly paper for Young People and the Family offers 
po is est. possible amount of reading for the lowest 

ble pprice that nat seating of so choice a quality can 
“obtain ed,—[ Com. ] 





Ler the bald and gray use so Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer if they desire as good a 
head of hair as in youth.—[Com.] 








Boenerr’s FLavorine Exrracrts can now be obtained 
of reliable grocers every where,—[Com.] 











Coryvine Wuret. "sae 4 the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co; _— Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
——— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


‘To remove Moth-Patches, Freckles, Tan, and all Brown 
Discolorations from the Face, by using PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTIO Prepared by Dr. 
B. C. Penry, 49 Bond #t., New York. 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


$94 BROADWAY, N.Y,, 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 

SPECIALTIES 


Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 


market. 
—HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 


HAI R, NOW THE FASHION. 


24 inches long, weight 2 o7z., only $5. 
28 inches leng, weight 22g 0%, only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 2% pe, , only $7 50. 
$2 inches long, weight 3 o: oz. ly $9. 
Only importer w ho retails, CHAS. ‘A PECKHAN, 
Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chry stie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, Cc, -0. -D. 








J.JWILSON'S 


PATENT 





89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 


Send for Circular. 
— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off Cr. — 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Me.oprons, ‘and 
Oxaans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MonTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil known! Fire test over 

50°, A lighted lamp may be up- 

set and broken without fear of 
explosion or fire. Recommended 
by the Fire Underwriters of 
m N.Y. For sale by all Grocers and 
Dr ts in the U.S. Dernstow 

. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 
ert St., Baltimore; 51'S. Water St, "Chicago. 






















‘COLGATH & CO’5 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel’ but very delightful’ per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


A&A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 





same. 


Trimmings. ROADWAY, N. 


F.W. LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1828). 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
HUDSON’S BAY CO.’S 








Ladies’ and pope yee! Furs 0 of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every va- 
ony, Boas, eipens 4 ay ech Se eos Caps, &c., 

&e.din I Russian and Hudson’s Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch; 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, Black Marten, and other Fars; 
together with a full assortment of Sleigh and Lap 
Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 
ae * ae OF OUR OWN ANG a ea 

RANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 
wiry AND WORKMANSHIP. 
682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 


‘Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 
in every variety. 

IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 

719 & 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keeps core clean and free from ver- 
min, 2 a to any address, 50 cts. 
repai a aPkg. Send in- 
id), 18 Mats ina Pkg. Send i 
‘side measurement of cage. They are 
vermin-proof, Ask for this Mat and 
take no other of the Druggists and 
House-furnishers. Manufacturers’ 
seo, Sourenck & Co., 90 Ann St., 
;’ 414 Arch St., Philadelphia. ”” 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo.te’s Tortet Giyoerwve Cake is unequaled for 














vanes Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby © 


produces a re soft, white skin, and prevents 

pimples nt chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by dru spice. Marx & Rawo tte, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


A LONZO FLACK, A.M, President of Clav- 

erack College and Hudson Riv er Institute, at Clav- 
erack, N. Y. “For both sexes. Term opens Dec. 8, 
$300 whole expense per year. 














STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


‘GORHAM MTG COMPANY'S 


| STERLING SILVERWARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufac- 
tured expressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment 
of novelties in fancy silver, cased for 
wedding gifts, of an inexpensive char- 
acter. 

The works of the Gorham Company 
are very extensive, enabling them to 
employ the most accomplished talent 
in designing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machinery and 
method of manufacture, thus reducing 
the cost and bringing these beautiful 
wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The Standard of this Silver is that of 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 








LADY’S ALMANAC for 1872, 
In very beautiful Binding and gilt-edged Leaves, finely 
printed on Tinted Paper, Illustrated with fine EN- 
GRAVINGS, and replete with highly interesting, use- 
ful, and refining Thought, in verse and prose. 


Ladies once seeing this Ele 


nt Holiday Gem become 
its Annua 


Patrons. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sold by all Book and News Dealers. 
GEO. A. COOLIDGE, 
Office of “ Old and New,” 
148 Washington St., Boston. 
__GMailed, postpaid, on receipt of price.) 


Published by 








pe jt Ve Besres Bee i. Mi wack 
Sole Proprietor, 65 Liberty Street, N.Y Send stamp eo 


For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No 4 
$290 A Address U. 8. PIANO CO, tS Bawa ee 








NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 


VASES, 


PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 


GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &e., &e. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





SF Te 










This is the most wonderful, novel. scientific, and useful instrament ever discovered for curling strai 
dne combing will curl the most stiff, stubborn foals, Bam 
It does away with all hot curling irons, 
able, never can fail, being the only sure and se’ 
ible i ary. Only one combin oO 
‘o Actresses and others wishing to cur! their hair in the shortest possible time, this 


hair in soft, luxuriant curls. 
rich, glossy curls. 
erfectly 


nair without the least 
soft, luxuriant curls. 


<> 
CURLING: COMBI. 


ght 
nstantaneously, ae 

isonous and dangerous curling fluids. I 
entific method ever discovered to curl strai et 
required to curl tie most stubborn hair int 


a 





article is invaluable, as it does not require more than three minutes’ time to transform the most harsh 


stiff, stubborn hair, into soft, massive tresses. 
that it forms a pe 
tricity with which all straight hair is overcharged. 


only about one-tenth the amount of electricity found in alll straight hair. 


TRe-MAGNETIC CURLING Comp the electricity is 


The E 
rtect electro-magnet, and causes ies 2 hair to curl by taking up or absorbing the elec- 


LECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLING ComB is 80 constructed 

is well known that matural curly hair contains 
By.the application of the Exec- 
ly absorbed or taken into the comb, leaving the hair 


in pe wfoctly beautiful natural curls, which wilt remain in curl from two to five day: 
e ELEcTRO-MAGNeETIC CURLING Comp is simple in its construction and use: ywill lasta ifctione, gaat 


never "fails to produce the above beantiful results. 
States or Canada for One Dollar and Twenty-five Ce 


It will be 
nts. 


sent free of postage, to any part of 
Addre md po ag ’ 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLING COMB CO., Garretisville, 0. 





ESTB. 


ENOCH 
SONS’ 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes statee and rust, one is the ah best 


general house cleaning. Fo 





r sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. 


SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


thing ever used for 
211 Washington n St, N.Y. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in -t Re 
ATE AND CLASS 


NOW OPEN FOR PRIV. 


In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music; Harmon: 
All Applications for Admission must be 


TRUCTION 


— and Composition, andthe 2 Modern Languages. 


le at the 


GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th aes od the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT S8T., near State. 





C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS 


HAVE COMPLETED THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


LADIES FURS 


FOR THE SEASON, 


Seal Sacques, 
in splendid assortments, including 
NOVELTIES, 


all at lower prices than last season. 
Astrakhan Sacques, 


in every quality and at low figures, 
Their usual large lines in 


Ermine, Mink, Black Marten, 
and Chinchilla. 
A select assortment of 

Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 

Black & Silver Foxes, 

of special importations, 

Fur Robes for Carriage and 

Sleigh use, 


including choice grades in 
Black Bear and Beaver. 


A full assortment of 


Children’s Furs, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURS, 


Particular attention given to orders for 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests. 
N. B.—A large lot of beautiful Novelties in 


Sacques, Muffs, Turbans, &c., imported 
from Paris, very exquisite in 
style and finish. 


Fur Trimmings in large variety on hand. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








Linen 
|Handkerchiefs, 
Merino and Silk 

Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, Drawers, 
Robes de Chambre, 


House Coats, 


WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Elegant Neck Wear 


LONDON, PARIS, 


‘AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 
UNION ADAMS & 60., 


637 BROADWAY. 





Horse and carriage furnished. 
H. B. SHAW, ‘Alfred, M 





BAS Epona A oni 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
a 
Have largely replenished their Stock of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
BRUSSELS POINT LACES, 
LACE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, 

LADIES’ PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED PARIS- 
MADE VELVET AND CLOTH 
SACQUES, CLOAKS, &Xc., 
With an Immense Stock of 
9-TUCKED WHITE SKIRTS, 
at 75 cents each; 

HANDSOME NIGHT ROBES, 
$1 each; 
FELT SKIRTS, 
very elegant, $2 each and upward. 
Also, the richest and most elegant 
EMBROIDERED SETS, WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, &c., &c. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 





Have opened 4 Cases 
of 
PARIS NOVELTIES, 
in 
SUITS, COSTUMES, CARRIAGE AND EVENING 
DRESSES, 
Among which will be found some of the RICHEST 


and MOST MAGNIFICENT GOODS EVER IMPORT- ; 


ED, for sale at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT. 

We are offering a manufacturer's stock of FINE 
DAMASK BREAKFAST AND DINNER CLOTHS, 
from 2 to 6 YARDS LONG, with NAPKINS to match, 

in new and beautiful designs, 

AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Also, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, 

COUNTERPANES, WHITE GOODS, 


ani 
GENERAL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 
of every description, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


CHEAP EMBROIDERIES. 


EMBROIDERED FRENCH SETS, COLLARS, AND 
CUFFS, 

EMBROIDERED CAMBRIC BANDS, 

EMBROIDERED LINEN CHEMISE BANDS, &c., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “'C” 


FOR $125. 





2 Flannel Bands................ @ $0 6234 ..$1 25 
2 Warrle Coat 5 227 6.6 .05.46.02 @ 250.... 500 
8 Flannel Skirts, Embr'd........ @ 500....15 00 
D Cane Soo os Sass accuse @ 200....400 
2 bs @ 1b, dehce despite B27. @ 
Se Biss cesiccscccscess @ 100.... 6 00 
6 Night Dresses...............+ @ 2 2%....13 50 
2 Day a ae ee @ 5650....11 00 
eee oe Secs ioe vee cece @ 300....18 00 
WORN WIGNER. 5 coo ccdcesixsswecstccccacns 150 
ag ic tan SRG a this dhaweesvscscewnd 9 00 
1 Basket, completely furnished.............. 10 00 
6 Pairs Knitted Shoes........... @ %.... 450 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl................ 

1 Val. Lace Gap,...s2. 22... ..0s0se 

1 “Eureka” Diaper....... UT eR ED ee 

A Set‘of Linen Diapers.........-......... ans 

1 FOE Boot cin sveis cscs cannsisrinenece 
SGullted Bide. ..cc css .cccecees @ 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may.be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 

MALAY Pauses of Scenic amor? 


Twenty-five years? Experience, 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118. pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


$37 A MONTH —Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 





Solicited by MUNN & co., 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 





6. and Upright Pianos 
_. >» Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 

World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 

The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to planfets 

wi 


Grand, Sqr Alby 


all others by the most celebrated 


They areused by all the principalconcert 
: have a: 


ever attainable.. They ** world- ” repu- 

tation, being ly expreten to ype and all parts of 

the civilized wo Be are it to be imitated 
Y by nearly all American Eutopeun piano-makers. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is the most perfectly arranged: and extensive estab! 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that “the 
amount of their sjearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest ‘8 0f New York combined.” 

Sremsway & Sons call special attention to their 


mator,and Tubu- 
leas in’ volume and 
‘ity of action, while 
ing more impervious to 
werices than any other piano at pres- 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 
Prices as low a8 the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit: 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 
- [Uustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. * __ 
Warcerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


TRADE -MARK. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 


Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
\ nel, much lighter, perfect 
} in shape, and will not 
\ shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
= FULL: FASBIOMED., HOSIERY, 


Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
nor mai in this country, and equal to the best 
= eine imported goods, and at greatly reduced 
rices. 
Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 











Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
sar FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <a 
1 ¥ SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe U.& 


Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 885.00 
New Simger - - 32.5: 65.00 
Elias Howe - «+ 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle -~ 40.60 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

tar AFFIDAVIT.- W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Bewing Machine Co., Saraeentiy appeared before 
me. and made oath that the above prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

‘land under the-corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. 


PRED. SMITH, #& 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 





The Wiison Sewine Macutnes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Siates, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ICKES’ aihiee 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. = NEW YORK. 


HEALEY cer TING gente 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 











URLS! CURLS !—One application of my Hair 
Curler will curl the straizhtest hair into beautiful 
curls, and last six months in every case, or money re- 
funded. Sent by mail ry paid, for 50 cents a 
package. JAGGERS & CO., Box 2743, St. Louis, Mo. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of pogee Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 

in the-country, all-under the ere 
head of 


a who s is at the 

3 progeny, who is unquestionably the 

ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters’ g to fashion. We 
have “a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
he leading 


‘is catalogue may be se- 

of every size, 

; inches measure; also for 

of age, and for children of 

Omreceipt of e stamp, the 
be sent 

e found a list of two 





seribers for 4 Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these iums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and tude, the remiums 
offered to each and every new si for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 


of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve! 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa tne fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 

B Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
éalled the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
celsin many important points. It is so light that a child 
calt ran it with 


child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belo: to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, gZ, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gua 
for every description of work, and can be changed tn 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. <A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay. for it in work ee cowing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
* 543 Broadway, New York. 


T B. SMALL, Mannfacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








83 Trimmed Dress Patterns for $1 00. 


HOW 
SHALLI 
TRIM MY 
DRESS. 


GEORGE H. FIELD, 
15 New Church St., N. Y. 












FLORAL, 


VIDE S72 


OverONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed 
in Two Colors, on superb TINTED PAPER —— 


Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 

c.—The handsomest and best Floral 
Guide in the World. All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds. 
—Not a quarter the cost——200,000 sold 
of 1871. Address : 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ATISFACTION GUARANTEED.—Yon want 
the STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Your wife 
wants it, the children want it. You would HAVE it 
if you KNEW what a large, handsome paper it is to be 
for 1872. We give a large paper, splendid reading a 
whole * a & superb Prang Chromo, ALL FOR 75 
CENTS. We wis you would BUY IT once. We re- 
fund cash to all who wish. Only 75 cents a year. 
Specimens sent FREE. It will ay you to subscribe. 
BAND , Hinsdale, N. H. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


FAMILIES 


Requiring first-class Help can be supplied at once by 
calling at 49 Bleecker Street. GIRLS in want of 
good situations should call on or write to A. & F. In- 
telligence Office, 49 Bleecker Street, New York. 

GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
A work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
Q. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Mair®- 

















OQ AER . 2 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 
So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worke 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their —— 
in oe Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent sefling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. . 
a and terms, with full directions for use, sént 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





LuNDBORGS © 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 











10 Patterns Dress Trimmings for 50c. L 








$2 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





IFLES, Shot-Guns, BRevoivers, Gun 

Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F, HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS 


ee ———t 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
tw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
Prer’s Magazine, Hagrer’s WEEKLY, or Harper's Ba- 
zan, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
for Four Dollars. 


Harper’s Magazine, One Year...... 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year. 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harver’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WEEKLY, oF 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

SUBSORIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGaztne 24 cents a year, for the Wrerxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazin commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazaz commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrzr & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. : 

















Trrms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PeRioprcats, 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper’s Weekl.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
* Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 








_[Decemser 9, 1871. 





' : “OH, THE DIFFERENCE!” 
Owsz of the reasons why the Mor- Tidheni< weeing thes kinten i ; 
ei Prac eee 
were always spoken of all e little — 
a6 the Young ladies. Sing’ to these pleasant words— 
A New Name ror tux Nursery— My mistress smiles. 
a Skip, lambs !—in every tail 


Let jollity Pi gbe 

Y mistress smiles. 
And be less solemn, sheep, 
The countenance ye keep f 


ew roundly at the police 
pi to make it square - My mistress smiles. 
them Honey, O busy bees, 
te the tan ben foe tains cad troes Seek ih such words’ as these — 
the of % My mistress smiles. 
4 who y threw Hybla shall then no more 
alight on bis own bad has Boast of its peerless store— 
compar put bimeelf out about it. P My mistress smiles. 
man who coined a new word * * a Fi 
ie tating eet was false. Droop, every shadowed leaf! 
The man who called a spade a Joy’s triumphs are so brief— 
spade only did so to have a dig at his ‘And, birdi y mistress laughs, 
neighbors. d, ies, ye, I urge, 
whose tongue would run Sing as for robin’s dirge— 


ception now finds thet he will have 
to stand alone. 


The man who sticks at nothing . 


often runs through more than one 


—. 

he man who had too many irons 
in-the fire has a sent in a mangled 
statement of his affairs. 


a 

Why must deafness have been very 

prevalent before the Deluge ?— Be- 

cause the a paid no attention to 
Noah's “‘ Hark!” 


entinentibibbagtas 
Some men talk peacocks’ tails: 
their talk is full of I’s. 


—_——<_——_ 

Very ProstematioaL.—An over- 

cautious correspondent su its that 

the School Board should discounte- 

nance Euclid, for fear the rising gen- 

eration should acquire too great a 
taste for “demonstrations.” 


po aS 
You ehould not call a magistrate a 
pig, even if he is a sty-pen-diary. 
——~__—_—_ 


WHAT EVERY BODY KNOWS. 
Every body knows the story of 


- 


My mistress Jaughs. 


Ye little thoughtless lambs, 
Go tate your dams— 
My mistress laughs. 
in! more wise they be 
thousand times than we!) 
My mistress langhs. 


Mourn, bees, with grief as keen 
As if you'd lost your queen— 
My mistress laughs. 
And should you lack a sting, 
Alack ! herein’s the thing— 
My mistress laughs. 
(N. B.—At me!) 


os 

Children should rise with the lark, 
but not wake their parents with 
their larking. 


—_—_~>—— 
PAINT AND COLOR. 


Artist. ‘Have there been many 
artists down here this season to paint 
the fisherwomen ?” 

Op Lavy. “ Paint the fisherwom- 
en! Bless yer innocence, it’s their 
nateral color!” 


——_————— 

A Hr to Gopratuers. — While 
thinking of the future, never forget 
the present. 

ooo 

Quite Prorzn, T0o.—A lady of our 
acquaintance ard read in a paper 
that “thirteen is the suicidal age in 


** Androcles and the Lion.” Iinois.” ‘*How very shocking,” 

fovety Seer ree the composition said she, ‘‘ for children to do ren 
of Fh a ny rogen. p things! If a child of mine were to 
< vend ody knows the plays of commit suicide at such a tender age. 


spears, 
Every body knows the meaning of 
the Balance of Power. 

Fvery body knows the old English 
ballads. 


Every body knows how the electric 
telegraph is worked. 
Every body knows where black 
pepper comes from. 
very body knows the topography 
of Asia Minor. 
a knows what the Silurian Sys- 
8. 


Every body knows the difference 
between an acid and an alkali. 

Riysey body knows the derivation 
of - “ biscuit,” “ saunterer,* - “‘cur- 
rant,” “ Jerusalem artichoke,” “ des- 
ultory,” and ‘cambric.” 

Byery: body knows the “ History of 


En , 
very body knows the “ Pilgrim’s 

Progress” and the “‘ Faéry Queen.” 

Every body knows the changes a 
butterfly gon through. 

Every ly knows the construc- 
tion of a watch. 

Every body knows the course of 
the Danube. 

Every body knows the Rule of 
Three. 


” 


a 


td ~ him such a lesson as would 
teach him not to do it again.” We 
think it is likely he would not. 


—_— 
When you bury animosity, never 
mind the stone. 


a ae 
DISTINCTIONS WITH A 
DIFFERENCE. 


A hop in your walk is a halt, but a 
dance upon nothing is a halter. 

The Alps are a cool clime, but Mr. 
Whymper is a cooler climber. 

One finger by itself may be a-numb, 
but ten fingers are a number. 

A deal in gold may be a plum, but 
a dealer in lead is a plumber. 

You may sometimes put a sauce 
into a cup, but you should always 
put a cup into a saucer. 

1 nails have heads, but some 
headers are nailers. 

Every coat has a tail, but every 
tailor hasn’t a coat. 

You're a fool if you’re a walker in 
a pond; you're a philosopher if you 
ponder in a walk. 

A cough makes you wheezy of the 
chest, but of the chest can you easy 
make a coffer. 


very body knows French. A steel is what makes a blade 
over body knows that Napoleon sharp, but a blade that makes a 
entered Berlin in 1806, sharper is a stealer. 


Every body knows what is going 
to happen when gold goes up. 

(Ha! have we touched any body 
nearly ?) 


A little boy, on returning home 


a oe 3 


THE ORGAN-GRINDER. 





A newspaper advertisement calls 
for a plain cook, able to dress a lit- 
tle boy five years old. 


———_—_—_~-—— 
A RIPPLE WHICH OUGHT NEVER TO 








NOTES ON NURSERY RHYMES. 
BY A SOHOLIAST. 


When Tom the Piper’s eless son } 
Annéxed the old sow’s little one, 
And off with it turned stepper, 
Those will admit, who’ve learned their Latin, 
His punishment came very pat in— 
From Piper he got pepper. 


BY A BED-LAMITE. 


The poet rails at. Margaret Daw, 
Who sold her bed and lay on straw; 
Her seeming fault, we beg to state, 
A palliasse might palliate. 


HAVE BEEN Printep,—Why are engaged ladies like odd boots ?—Because 


from church, was asked by his mother to give the text. After a thoughtful pause, the litule 1 
they are no good without their fellows. 


felow replied, “TI don’t hardly remember, but it was something about a hawk between two 
pigeons.” The text was, ‘“‘ Why halt ye between two opinions ?” 3 a . 3 
Why are swells in Hindostan like poverty ?—Because they’re Indi-gents. 


BE ae 
“‘ Prigoner, vou have heard the complaint for habitual drunkenness ; what 
a Ne say for your defense?” 
“ Nothing, please your honor, but habitual thirst.” 





———— 
How many apples did our first parents eat in the Garden of Eden? Eve 
8 and Adam 2. : i 


BY A GOOSE. 
If the little man who, as legends run, 
Shot the duck and drake with his little gun 
ad remembered that ducks best fatten on slugs, 
For the pullets his bullets he’d kept as drugs. 
BY A WAIL-ETUDINARIAN, 
When old Mother Hubbard 
Her dog in the Copier | 
ote dead ~ _ rubber, 
r grief le z 
Should have set up a whale, 
For that would make her blubber. 


—_>—_—_ 
CurMistry For Butcers.—Does beef contain nitro- 
gen a8 well as ox-ygen ? 
: ° ~ 
Tue Book or Natcrr—Autumn leaves, 


pn Ras aa 
To Cooxs.—You can’t make much out of a bad eel, 
because it is not a good deal. 


ie tee IIS 
To any Youne Lapy witn a Riou: Reration.—To 
get the “‘length of his foot” work him a pair of slip- 
pers. - ‘ § 
Astronomicat Mem.—Planets revolve, but shooting- 
stars are not revolvers. y . 


—_—»_— 
Fancy a dumb policeman: he would be neither 
heard nor seen. ¢ ; 





—~>——— 
ite _ ENDER ACCENTS. 
= we ADDEESSED BY A SUITOR TO HIS BELOVED. 
~~ eo I should feel in a transport if I might ; 
eh Her home a8 a consort with whom pi sai 


hase Ne 





BITTER ACCENTS. 
THE BELOVED’S REPLY TO THE SUITOR. 


Your plan, were you ect, I'd let you perfect, 
But you're such an object I’m forced. to object. 


RUDIMENTS OF SKEPTICISM AND ORTHODOXY, 





tue Free-tHtnkinc Lucy, “Do you know, May, sometimes, when I Hurt myself, the 
Place gets Well wivout nobody never Kissin’ it.” 
fur Farrurvt May. “TI don’t Beyieve you, Yucy !” 


“ HAT—A CoverING FOR THE Heap.”—Dr. Wedster. 


—_@———. 
Best Szconps—Second thoughts. 





